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EPITOME OF THE CONTROVERSY 
CONCERNING THE AUTHENTICITY AND HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF 
MOZART’S “REQUIEM.” 

(Continued from p. 564.) 


Tue article in No. 10 of the Cécilia was as little pleasing to a 
Roman Catholic priest as that in No. 11 to a learned musician 
and an admirer of Mozart. In spite of this, however, the Abbé 
Stadler, who, in the introduction to his pamphlet, gives an 
extract from the first, adds no remarks of his own offensive 
to Herr Weber. He merely reproaches him with wishing to 
raise himself to the position of reformer of the Roman Catholic 
ritual, which was actually the case. “Here,” he exclaims, “is 
a perfect edifice; words, music, criticism—and all by Herr 
Weber. Time will show whether it is built upon granite or 
sand.” At the conclusion of his pamphlet the Abbé adds:— 


“ We must proceed as follows :—If we wish to raise a new edifice, 
we must first clear the site of everything which can possibly prove an 
obstacle to our building operations.” 

Is it necessary to inform my readers that the metaphor of the 
new edifice does not here apply to the music but to the text of 
Herr Weber’s Requiem, since there were a hundred other re- 
quiems previously in existence, all differing from each other, as 
regards the music, although they had one and the same text. 
Lastly, the Abbé Stadler, after pointing out the passages 
which’ Mozart borrowed from Hiindel in the first number of 
his Requiem, observes that Herr Weber, also, had taken the theme 
of his “Agnus” from an air in an old opera—Der Dumme Anton, 
upon which air Mozart had composed some very beautiful varia- 
tions. And herein is positively comprised all the “insult and 
calumny” of the defence. Thus it was Herr Weber himself who, 
in the heat of passion and on the spur of the moment, suggested a 
conclusion which his adversary had never attempted todraw from 
the comparison of the two articles. “What!” says Weber—“Am I 
accused of slandering Mozart? Am I thought mad enough 
to be jealous of him ?” But Stadler, we repeat, had insinuated 
nothing of the kind ; and, if others had either said or written so—if 
they had gone too far—it would have depended upon themselves 
to turn it to advantage, in so utterly false a position had Herr 
Weber placed himself. “ Jealous of Mozart!” No—his opponents 
might have replied—that would be a species of insanity of which 
we should not suppose you or anyone else capable; but that is 
nothing to the point. For you, the Requiem is almost entirely 
the work of Siissmayer, very fine, it is true, insome of the lead- 
ing ideas, but, through bungling additions, only worthy of a 
schoolboy, so altered, mangled, distorted, and jumbled together, as 
to be no longer recognisable.* Without doubt, you seriously 
believed this, since,in your paper, you give it as your own opinion. 
If so, then, there can be no great things to boast of in having 
gained a victory over Siismayer, and composed a better requiem 
than that which he has so miserably spoilt. 

As I have already remarked, Herr Weber resolved to prolong 
the contest on the ground of his last article, and behind the 
ramparts of his ancient doubts, which now were doubts no 
longer. But how to proceed? To attack probability—to deny 





* Herr Weber has employed expressions, phrases, comparisons, and 
metaphors, quite as strong as the terma used in the text, if not, indeed, 
stronger. 





material facts—to arraign the description of Mozart’s manu- 
script as false, while one part of it was at hand, and another 
might be discovered—was impossible. Besides, the character 
of the Abbé Stadler stood in too honourable a light, and too 
implicit a confidence was placed in his testimony. Since, there- 
fore, it was hopeless to take the bull by the horns, it was neces- 
sary to have recourse to another system of tactics, and to eir- 
cumvent the enemy—in other words, defy probability. Herr 
Weber was resolved. Everything that lay in the back ground 
of his former line of argument may be summed up in the fol- 
ous sentence—the column which supports the whole logical 
fabric :— 


“Directly it shall be proved that the pieces and passages, 
by Herr Weber, are not Mozart's, it is proved, ipso facto, that 
they form no part of the work Mozart intended publishing as his own ; 
and, moreover, that this music, which was unworthy of appearing under 
the name of the real composer, was quite good enough for the object for 
which it was written.” 


As, however, the last part of the sentence appears enig- 
matical, and I may be reproached with having made it capable of 
false interpretation, by the manner in which I have put it, I 
shall quote Herr Weber’s own words. After alluding to a cir- 
cumstance, which had hitherto been kept secret, though known 
to many in Vienna, and, as Herr Weber believes, to the Abbé 
Stadler in particular—a circumstance not destined to remain 
much longer a secret to the public, but to become generally 
known as soon as two eyes should have closed in death, Herr 
Weber goes on to say :— 

“If it ever becomes known why and how far the incomplete work of 
Mozart was destined for a very different purpose than to be given to the 
world as a Requiem of his own composition—people will then, per- 
haps, discover a very natural explanation of all they have thought they 
were defending on such deeply ssthetical or elevated religious grounds. 
In a word, the story will cause them a great deal of laughter.” 

This sounds still more enigmatical. I cannot say for certain 
what this secret circumstance may be, and in what the laughable 
story may consist, but I believe, with some confidence, that I 
have guessed it. 

Certain explanations, of a later date than the article we are 
now analysing, brought to light a few circumstances, proving little 
in themselves, but, when separated from other known facts, 
capable of leading to the supposition that Count von Wallsegg 
—who did not understand much of music, though he had 
the mania of passing for a great connoisseur and even for a 
great composer—had contemplated publishing the requiem 
which he ordered for the funeral of his wife, as a proof at 
the same time of his conjugal grief and his extraordinary 
musical genius. One of the conditions of the agreement between 
the Count and Mozart must, therefore, necessarily have included 
a solemn oath to preserve the strictest secresy with regard to 
the name of the composer. Herr Weber, who, no doubt, had 
received some such piece of information, without being allowed 
to publish it, must have felt great satisfaction in adopting an 
hypothesis which so well seconded his plan of defence, in the 
critical position into which his first campaign against the 
Requiem had led him. What might not be deduced from this 
fortunate idea ? 

That this is the laughable story to which Herr Weber alludes 
is certain, especially when, to the words above quoted, I add 
others which he uttered in close connection with them :— 
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“We shall perceive for what reason, Mozart was able, without in- 
juring his artistic reputation, to take great liberties, which he would 
not otherwise have taken, in the composition of the Requiem, and why 
he thought his youthful studies* good enough to use for the first and 
second numbers.” 

A few lines further on, Herr Weber adds:— 

“ Mozart, too, who united in one individual the characters of the 
god-like artist and the man of pleasure, had human wants; he knew 
how to employ and spend money, especially when he was paid in 
advance.” 


Let us afford Herr Weber one piece of satisfaction; it will 
cost us little. We will allow it to be possible, or even probable 
that Mozart, as Herr Weber asserts, did not or could not inten 
publishing the Requiem in hisown name. Let us even admit— 
what, however, is not true—that he authorised Count von Wallsegg 
to publish it as his. The necessary consequence would be, that in 
this case, for the first and only time in his life, Mozart acted 
in a dishonourable manner, and deceived the Count—since the 

romised secresy was far from being observed. Siissmayer 
cnew that Mozart wrote the Leguiem; Mad. Mozart also knew 
it; Mdlle. Sophie Weber knew it—can anything be called a 
secret when two women know it 7—the Abbé Stadler knew it; 
Hofer, Schack, and Girl knew it—since they had sung the Le- 
quiem; all the members of the theatre knew it, consequently 
all the great city of Vienna; and, if Vienna knew it, the whole 
world would know it, on the occasion of the first performance. 
Poor Count von Wallsegg was, therefore, cheated out of the 
ducats he had paid in advance; but, at the same time, Mozart 
was made responsible for his work! There is one fact which 
Herr Weber, as a Protestant, appears to have overlooked alto- 
gether, but of which Catholics, Roman or Greek, acknowledge 
the full importance. For a man like Mozart, the composition of 
a mass was in no wise a simple matter of art or business, but of 
religion as well. Let us not forget—for this, without doubt, is 
the weightiest point in the argument—that, when composing his 
Requiem, Mozart felt death to be at hand; that he was still em- 
ployed on it at a time when even the most ambitious begin not 
to trouble themselves much more about fame; and that he 
worked under the influence of the most elevated thoughts, the 
most solemn, and, at the same time, terrible impressions which 
can possess the heart of man, and shake his soul in its 
innermost recesses: God, Death, and Eternity! How for- 
tunate is it for the biographer, that the two most niomen- 
tous facts—I allude to the period at which the Lequiem was 
written, and the dying state of him who wrote it—should, in 
consequence of a controversy, in other respects idle and useless, 
have obtained the certainty of historical truth, none of the 
elements of conviction necessary to give it force being 
wanting, Had there been any testimony capable of overturning 
or even rendering suspicious one or other of these facts, the 
whole foundation of my book would have been undermined, and 
I should have thrown into the fire as much of the manuscript as 
Chad written, But, fortunately, Heaven be praised! this is not 
the case. All who lived upon a footing of intimacy with 
Mozart, and stood round his death-bed—his widow, Siissmayer, 
Sophie Weber, Stadler, Schack, and a number of other persons 
residing at Vienna, all unexceptionable witnesses, and, indeed, 
the only persons who can be Tooked upon as such—agree in 
answering the two great questions affirmatively. “ Yes,” they 
say, “during the last days of his life, Mozart was working at 
the Reguiem;” while his widow, his sister-in-law, and Stadler 
add:—* and he believed he was composing it for himself.” What 
becomes, after this, of the “laughable story,’ which Herr 
Weber keeps for us in petto? 

The promise, one day or other, to disclose a “laughable” fact, 
was not sufficient to supply the place of historical arguments 
against the genuineness of the Regui:m. As these, however, 
were altogether wanting, it was necessary to have recourse to 
fresh critical proofs to support the first, which had turned out 
so unfortunately for Herr Weber. On the present occasion his 
opponent himself gave him the weapons. Stadler admitted that 








a shall see directly what Herr Weber means by “youthful 
studies,” 








the themes of the “Requiem” and “Kyrie” were taken from 


Hiindel, He admitted a fact with which Herr Weber was not 
acquainted ; he admitted it without any circumlocution; without 
being in the slightest degree compelled, and, at least to all 
appearance, in direct opposition to the interest of his cause. 
Herr: Weber immediately sent for those works of Hiindel, in 
which the aforesaid themes occur, and exhibited them, for the 
satisfaction of the curious, in the Céicilia: 

“There! look! compare! Are not the two works alike? A copy 
of Hiindel—an imitation of Hindel—mere youthful exercises after 
Hiindel; the essays of a school-boy, which Mozart, the master, would 
never have incorporated in a work that he intended to publish as his 
own. Let the public now decide for themselves who has defamed the 
memory of our god-like master most; our adversaries, wlio accuse him 
of a barefaced plagiarism, or ourselves, who have exerted all the power, 
all the resources of our conviction to repel this insulting stigma?” 


In the system of reasoning adopted by Herr Weber, there 
are two circumstances which must prove a source of astonish- 
ment to every one with the slightest pretensions to understand 
and reflect upon music. How can a professor of composition, and 
one who possesses some merit, of all people in the world, feign 
ignorance on this head? Then again, how was it possible that 
a polemical writer, better acquainted than any one else with the 
feints and niceties of a literary duel, could allow himself to be 
taken in so evident a trap as that set for him by the author of 
the Defence? Is it probable that an old practician, like Stadler, 
would voluntarily have provided him with weapons had they 
been calculated to thrust home ? Herr Weber never thought 
of this, and paid dearly for his oversight. 

When a person is once entangled in a paradox, he becomes 
warmer and warmer as he progresses in defence of his erroneous 
views; an inward voice, like his spiritual conscience, now and 
then whispers that he is wrong, but passion and self-love prevent 
the voice from exercising a proper influence. In all probability, 
this inward voice had made itself heard in the case of Herr 
Weber, who appears, at least, to have felt the insufficiency of his 
logical weapons, since, instead of hoarding up his most telling 
arguments for the end, like every good advocate, he concludes 
his defence with a prolix metaphor, in which, during six pages, 
he compares the eguiem to an unfinished picture of Raphael, 
which one of that painter’s pupils might have completed. Herr 
Weber expected, no doubt, great results from the comparison, and 
bestowed remarkable care in its development. He tells us all the 
fine things a connoisseur of painting might have said on beholding 
the picture when it was spoilt; and goes on to relate how the 
fanatical but ignorant Raphaelists ran to the market-place, and 
excited the people to stone the connoisseur, who had proved that 
he understood and admired Raphael better than any one else. 
Not content with this exaggerated metaphor, Herr Weber insti- 
tutes a comparison between the /tequiem and the restored Torso 
of Apollo Belvedere, or the Laocoon, still—which we must not 
forget—with a view to convince us that the Requiem was 
a work which Mozart thought unworthy of appearing 
under his name! What a cry of triumph should 
have uttered, on hearing these magnificent comparisons, 
had I been fighting under Stadler’s banner! But what mis- 
chievous hobgoblin suggested these comparisons to Herr Weber, 
and what malicious spirit held back his pen, at the moment he 
was about to scratch out what he had written in an inexplicable 
fit of abstraction? An unfinished picture of Raphael! Does 
not this remind everyone instantly of Raphael’s Transfiguration. 
The circumstances connected with the — and the ip hee 
are, indeed, remarkably alike. Raphael died at the age of thirty- 
seven, before he could finish the Z'ransfiguration; Mozart, too, 
died at the age of thirty-seven, before he could finish his Requiem. 
It was a pupil of Raphael’s who completed the one, and it was 
a pupil of Mozart's who completed the other ; the Zransfiguration 
passes for the chef-d’wuvre of painting, the Requiem for the 
chef-d’auvre of music. A more startling, or, rather, a more 
wonderful coincidence could not be cited. Again, the Apollo 
Belvedere and the Laocoon, in spite of certain restorations, are 
held to be the finest masterpieces of ancient and modern sculp- 
ture ; they, too, may be likened to the completed score of the 
Requiem with an amount of analogical coincidence rarely to 
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be met. Lastly, the Torso, an example of the most perfect 
execution that ever issued from the hands of a sculptor, and 
which has received no addition from modern art, may also 
represent, by no means badly, the incomplete manuscript of 
Mozart, with one difference, viz., that the statue is far more 
mutilated than the score. All this agrees singularly well. But 
what becomes of the learned remarks of Herr Weber’s “ con- 
noisseur,” and the observation of Herr Weber himself, that, of 
all Mozart’s works, the Requiem “is his least perfect, least 
complete—in short, a work which can scarcely be called Mozart’s 
at all?” T have seen the 7ransfiguration; I have, also, seen the 
Apollo Belvedere, the Laocoon, and the Torso; I have heard the 
Requiem several times, and I only say this, because I am very 
glad that I share the opinions of the whole world with regard 
to these lofty manifestations of artistic genius. 


(To be continued.) 





PROVINCIAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Liverpool informs us that the special com- 
mittee appointed to consider the arrangements for the opening 
of St. George’s Hall have made a report, which confirms the 
intelligence we gave last week. The Hall will be opened on the 
18th of September, when the Messiah will be performed. There 
will also be an oratorio on the two following mornings, with a 
miscellaneous concert on each of the three evenings. Sir Henry 
Bishop is recommended to the council by the committee, as con- 
ductor ; and it is proposed that the prices of admission shall be 
on the lowest possible scale. We understand that, after the 
meetings of the British Association, arrangements will be made 
for opening the Hall to the public, with performances on the 
organ. 

The musical season has fairly began in the North; not, how- 
ever, without great disappointment at the illness which pre- 
vented Mademoiselle Sophie Cruvellie from appearing at the 
preliminary concert announced at the Concert Hall, Manchester, 
as well as that of the Philharmonic Society, which took place at 
Liverpoool on Friday last, the 25th of August, and that at 
Shrewsbury on the Wednesday previous. The Manchester 
Courier has a long account of the performances at the Concert 
Hall on the 24th, from which we extract the following :— 


“The programme was not the one originally fixed upon, but an 
amended one, which was given with the other, the following explana- 
tion being printed at the head:—‘ The directors exceedingly regret to 
announce that, in consequence of the severe indisposition of Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli, she will be unable to appear this evening. In order to avoid 
disappointment as far as possible, the programme will be arranged in 
the following manner:’ and then follows the new programme. We 
think this course was a mistake; it increased rather than lessened the 
‘ dieappointment,’ for it rendered the words on the programme nearly 
useless. In fact, the programmes were, excepting as regards the order 
of the pieces, nearly identical, and all that was required was the an- 
nouncement that Mademoiselle Cruvelli could not appear—that Made- 
moiselle Marai would take her place in the concerted pieces—that in 
the first part Signor Tamberlik would, in addition to what was already 
put down for him, sing the ‘Cujus animam,’ from the Stabat Mater— 
and that Signor Li Calzi would play a solo on the pianoforte in the 
second part. However, in spite of the damp which seemed to be 
thrown upon the audience by the non-appearance of the star of the 
evening, for Mademoiselle Cruvelli being a stranger here, the attraction 
of the concert to a great degree centred in her, the concert was a good 
one. Signor Tamberlik gave an extra solo in the first part, selecting 
the favourite air from the Stabat Mater by Rossini, and as being a 
piece not originally contemplated, we cannot complain that it was 
accompanied by the pianoforte instead of the band. Mademoiselle 
Marai obtained an encore in the aria from Beatrice di Tenda, the only 
piece so honoured in the first part. The applause was somewhat less 
minute in the second part, Tamberlik receiving an encore which he 
richly deserved, and the Preghiera from Mose in Egitto being re-de- 
manded. With the exception of one or two points scarcely necessary 
to enumerate, the performances of the band were highly meritorious. 
The ‘ Fest’ overture by Beethoven will be a favourite. Ihe room was 
crowded, and the heat oppressive.” 


The South Hastern Gazette has the following remarks on Church 


Music by the Dean of Norwich, on the occasion of the first trial 
of a new organ in the parish church of Great Chart :— 

“This edifice has lately obtained a new organ, purchased by sub- 
scription for £100. The organ was used in public worship for the 
first time on Sunday week, when the Dean of Norwich, the rector of 
the parish, in his afternoon sermon, took occasion to expatiate on the 
devotional effect of music, citing instances from Scripture, where 
instrumental and vocal music were used to raise the song of triumph 
and gratitude for deliverance, the part it occupied in the devotional 
exercises of the Jews, and the choir organised by King David for the 
service of the Tabernacle, and continued by his son in the Temple; 
the reasons why music should form a part of Christian worship, and 
the way in which it must be used to be acceptable to the Supreme 
Ohject of worship, as explained in the text, Colossians iii., 16, ‘ Let 
the word of Christ dweli in you richly in all wisdom; teaching and 
admonishing one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord” We regret to add that 
the builder of the organ, a gentleman from Norwich, being unable on 
Monday to leave Ashford by the early train, took a passage in the 
excursion train from Dover, and was one of the sufferers in the fearful 
collision which oceurred at Croydon.” 

The Manchester and Salford Sacred Harmonic Society has 
been rehearsing weekly during the summer,months, and intends 
commencing the approaching season with Haydn’s Creation. 
The efforts of the society to supply the public with music of a 
high class, at such rates as will bring it within the reach of all 
classes, entitle it to support. 

The Leeds Intelligencer says :— 

“The time is now rapidly approaching when our musical friends 
expeet some notice of the ensuing musical campaign. We are given to 
understand that the first concert of the season will be a complimentary 
one to Mr. J. L. Hatton, the composer. We are glad that such a 
tribute to Mr. Hatton is about to be given in the metropolis of the 
West Riding.” ; 

Wermovuta.—Mr. Ricardo Lesiter, the pianist and composer, gave, 
on ‘Tuesday the 22nd instant, a concert here, under the patronage of 
Lady Lethbridge, Mrs. Steward, and the élite of the county of Dorset. 
The concert was in behalf of the new church at Weymouth, and was 
most successful. The principal attraction was Miss Hughes, of the 
Royal Academy, London, whose singing was so much admired, in both 
the Sacred and the Italian schools, that she was encored in several songs, 
and greatly applauded in all. Miss Hughes seems to have been care- 
fully trained, and if her masters could have been present, on the present 
occasion, and witnessed the effect she produced on the audience, at the 
Royal Hotel Rooms, they would have felt really gratified. 

Batru.—The attendance at the theatre on Saturday, to witness the 
performance of Mr. Chas. Kean’s company, was tolerably full. The 
play was The Honeymoon, Miss Murray, Miss Carlotta Leclercq, and 
Miss Desborough, were Juliana, Volante, and Zamora; Mr. Cathcart 
the Duke Aranza; Rolando, Mr. G. Everett; aud Mr. Addison the 
Mock Duke. The comic ballet introduced certain feats of Mr. Huline 
and had nothing else to recommend it. The comic drama of A Roland 


for an Oliver again, with Addison as Sir Mark Chase, Miss Carlotta 


Leclercq as Maria Darlington, and Mr. G. Everett as Alfred Highflyer, 
terminated the performances. 


Luruer on Music.—* Music,” says Martin Luther, “ has ever been 
my delight; it has always excited and moved me, so as to give me @ 
greater desire to preach. I have always been fond of music. He who 
undertakes this art is the right sort of a man, and is fit for anything 
else. It is needful that music should be taught in schools. A school- 
master must be able to sing, or Ido not think much of him. Muzsic 
cometh near to theology ; 1 would not exchange my little knowledge 
of it for much money. The young should be constantly exercised in 
this art, for it refines and improves men. Singing is the best of arts 
and exercises; it is not of a worldly character, and it is an antidote for 
all contentions and quarrels, Singers are not gloomy, but joyful, and 
sing their cares away. ‘There can be no doubt that in minds which are 
affected by music are the seeds of much that is good; and those who 
are not affected by it I regard as stocks and stones. Music effecteth 
what theology alone can effect besides; it giveth peace and a joyful 
mind. Therefore, the prophets have employed no art as they have 
music, inasmuch as they have put their theology net into geometry, 
arithmetic or astronomy, but into music. Hence it cometh, that by 
teaching the truth in psalms and hymns, they have joined theology and 
music in close union.” 
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FOREIGN. 


Paris.—(From our own ee opening of the 


Grand Opéra was announced for last Monday, on which occasion 
Mad. Stolz was to make her re-appearance in La Favorite. The 
opera of Santa-Chiara, music by his Royal Highness the reigning 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and libretto by M. Gustave Oppelt, 
has been put in rehearsal. The principal parts are confided to 
Mesdemoiselles Sophie Cruvelli, Maria Dussy, MM. Gueymard, 
Obin, and Bonnehée. The divertissement will be supported by 
Mesdames Cerito and Rosati. According to report, the mise-en- 
scéne will be very magnificent. M. Roger is expected shortly. 

There is nothing new at the Opéra-Comique. The entertain- 
ments were interrupted last Sunday by an accident which befel 
Malle. Lemercier in the third act of the Fiancée du Diable. A 
pistol, which had to be discharged by Gilette at the devil, having 
missed fire, a supernumerary stationed at the wings for the pur- 
pose of remedying any accident of this description, fired too 
soon. The unexpected detonation surprised Mdlle. Lemercier, 
whose hand, slightly agitated, was hurt by the lock of her pistol, 
which, however, eventually went off. The fair artist fainted, 
from emotion rather than pain, and the performance was arrested 
—luckily but a little before the dénodment. The accident has 
been attended with no serious results to Mdlle. Lemercier. 

M. Perrin has engaged for the Thétre-Lyrique, Mesdemoiselles 
Bourgeois and M. Achard, both laureates at the last concours of 
the Conservatory. He has, also, increased the orchestra and 
choruses by one-third. Mad. Marie Cabel will open the season. 
The first novelty will be the new opera of M. Gévaert. 

The ThéAtre Frangais has been partially redecorated during the 
short recess. Madlle Rachel returned to Brussels after the 
representation on the 15th August. Nothing positive is known 
about the intentions of the great tragic actress, though M. 
Ernest Legouvé, author of Médée, has not renounced all hope 
of prevailing on Mdlle. Rachel to fulfil her promise of playing 
the principal part. Iam able to give you more authentic par- 
ticulars concerning the prospects of the Comic Muse. The re- 
appearance of Mdlle. Plessy is a certainty; but it is said that 
the charming actress will not appear before the Spring. M. 
Bressant, who has been giving a few performances at Caen, will 
appear in a week or two, and in a new piece. 

At the Vaudeville, the three new pieces, with which the 
theatre will re-open, are being rehearsed every morning and 
evening. They are entitled: Le Fauconnier, Les Marquises de 
la Fourchette, and A qui mal veut, mal arrive—M. Hoffman is 
engaged at the Palais Royal—A new drama, entitled Les Rues 
de Paris is announced at the Ambigu.—M. Levasseur has gone 
to Switzerland, where he is engaged to sing at several 
concerts. ' 

There has been an election for the place of organist of the 
grand organ in the church of Saint-Paul-Saint-Louis. Five 
members of the committee, out of six, voted for M. Minard, 
formerly organist at the church of Saint-Gervais, 

Beriin.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The Royal Opera 
House is once more open to the public, although the principal 
members of the company are still absent. Auber’s Feensee was 
the piece selected for the first night. The house was very fully 
attended.—At Kroll’s Theatre, a certain Mdlle. Schmidt, from 
the Stadttheater in Pesth, has appeared with success in the 
Liebestrank (L’Elisir d’Amore.) She will play several other 
parts in the course of her engagement. 

An interesting lecture was given lately in the Theatre Royal, 
by Herr Sudre, to a numerous audience, including Prince Kazl, 
a great number of officers and musicians, and several artistic 
and scientific notabilities. The lecture described an invention 
of Herr Sudre, called Téléphonie, or Télégraphie acoustique, which 
is a system of employing music in the symbolical communication 
of messages, especially military. All the combinations of the 
diatonic scale (do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si), simple rhythmical 


relations, (for signals with drums and trumpets), as well as the 
five fingers of the hand, which represent the five lines of 
the usual musical notation, are pressed into the service. For 
military purposes a much greater variety of signals is thus 
obtained. The audience were surprised and delighted at the 
experiments, 








Professor Dehn, keeper of the musical portion of the Royal 
Library, will shortly proceed to the province of Prussia for the 
purpose of making researches in connection with the old and 
valuable musical works and manuscripts in the local library. 

BapEn-Bapen.—(From a Correspondent.) —On Friday evening, 
the 25th, a concert was given at the Kursaal—in the Salon 
des Fleurs, as it is called—by Miss Arabella Goddard, who was 
assisted by M. Vivier (horn), Sig. Bazzini (violin), and Mdlle. C. 
Fischer (vocalist). A more brilliant and fashionable audience 
was never seen in the Maison de Conversation, which M. Benazet 
has rendered so attractive that all the “eaux” and “spas” of 
Germany, France, and Belgium (iacluding Austria and the 
Tyrol), put together, sink into insignificance by the side of 
Baden-Baden. The whole of the first row of seats, near the 
pianoforte, was occupied by duchesses and, dukes, princesses, 
princes, ambassadors, etc. Among these was the Princess 
Hohenlohe, who sometime since was on a visit to Queen Victoria 
in England, and the Grand Duke of Baden, who sets up for a con- 
noisseur. The first thing in the programme was the Serenade e 
Rondo Giojoso of Mendelssohn, which Miss Arabella Goddard 
played to perfection, the orchestra accompanying her well. This 
fine and very difficult composition was probably unknown to 
everyone present, the members of the orchestra included ; but it 
was very much admired and completely successful. Miss Goddard 
next played Weber’s Invitation a la Valse with infinite grace and 
spirit; and lastly a bouquet, so to say, of three charming little 
pieces—a Lied ohne Worte of Mendelssohn, the A flat Impromptu 
of Chopin (No. 30 of his works), and Charles Mayer’s Fontaine, all 
of which afforded the highest possible gratification. More 
elegant playing united to purer expression and more unerring 
execution than this young lady’s has rarely been heard. The 
connoisseurs here were enchanted with her, and the pianists 
themselves no less so. One of the latter, M. Pixis, who was 
present, paid her many hearty compliments. The Prince and 
Princess of Prussia, both amateurs of distinction, were equally 
warm and genial in their felicitations; so that Miss Arabella 
Goddard has good reason to be pleased with her first reception 
in this beautiful, romantic, and musical country. What was 
much thought of was her determination not to give a concert 
without playing at least one piece with orchestral accompani- 
ments. This showed that she was not merely a virtuosa, but 
a true and genuine artist. The accomplished M. Vivier, who 
is all the rage and fashion at Baden, here, there, and every- 
where, the delight of every circle, only condescended to give 
us one piece at this concert—viz.: Schubert’s plaintive ro- 
mance, EKloge des Larmes, in which the tone he produced 
from the horn, and the sentiment he displayed, were beyond 
reproach. He was greatly applauded. M. Vivier was accom- 
panied by Miss A. Goddard on the pianoforte. Mdlle, C. Fischer, 
a soprano singer of talent, produced a good effect in “ Ernani 
involami,” and Rode’s air with variations; and Sig. Bazzini 
fairly astonished the audience by his very original and fantastic 
style of execution, which he exhibited to much advantage in 
three morceaux of his own—a fantasia on airs from La Sonnam- 
bula; an Elégie, so called; and La Ronde des Lutins, the last 
two following each other in immediate succession. Altogether, 
Miss Goddard’s concert gave the utmost satisfaction, and no one 
grudged the ten francs which were paid for the tickets. On 
Tuesday she leaves for Wiesbaden, and goes thence to Frankfort. 
M. Vivier is also expected to leave on Tuesday. Mdlle. Marie 
Cruvelli is still here. The weather is magnificent, and Baden 
very full. 

Cotoane.—The Musical Society, the Liedertafel, and the mem- 
bers of several other associations, lately made an excursion on 
board the steamer “Der Prinz von Prussen,” up the Rhine, as far 
as Schloss-Argenfels. The proprietor invited the singers into the 
castle. Among the notabilities present were Herren Ferdinand 
Hiller, H. Dorn, Rod. Benedix, and Alfred Meissner. Herren 
Marschner and Dorn had composed several new songs for the 
occasion, and a chorus, with solos, from Herr Dorn’s new opera 
of Die Niebelungen was also performed. 

One of the first novelties at the theatre will be the new opera, 
Der Advocat, music by Herr Ferdinand Hiller, and words by 
Herr Roderick Benedix. According to report, the next produc- 
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tion will be a very successful guodlibet opera, founded on an old 
Cologne tradition, promacen th | by a local amateur. The first 
representation will be given for the benefit of a charitable 
institution. 

Monicu.—M. Hector Berlioz, who was sent here as corre- 
spondent for the Journal des Débats, during the Exhibition, 
intends having some of his compositions performed in a series of 
concerts. The General Music-director, Herr Lachner, is on 
leave of absence. During the musical season, two grand concerts 
and one or two classical operas will be given every week. The 
concerts of the Hof-Capelle will shortly commence. Mad. Jenny- 
Lind-Goldschmidt and Herr Otto Goldschmidt have arrived. 

Brestav.—M. Roger has appeared thirteen times. His last ap- 
pearance was for the benefit of the members of the chorus.—Madlle. 
Schrider has appeared with success as Pamina in the Zauberfléte. 

Gér11Tz.—Madlle. Wollrabe, the prima donna, has suddenly dis- 
appeared in a most mysterious manner. She is supposed to have gone 
to Riga. 

AIx-LA-CHAPELLE.—Madlle. Bochko!z-Falconi has been “starring” 
here. 

Costenz.—Herr Kramer, manager of the theatre at Diisseldorf, has 
undertaken the management of the theatre here. 

Casseu.—Herr Hochheimer has made his début as Bertram, in 
Robert der Teufel. A new romantic opera, entitled Der Unbekannte, 
music by Capellmeister J. J. Bott, and libretto by Herr E. Biberhofer, 
will be produced on the birthday of His Royal Highness the Elector. 

Brunswick.—Mad. Leisinger has been well received in Fidelio, 

DrespEN.—The Theatre-Royal is closed for six weeks, in consequence 
of the death of the King of Saxony. The members of the establish- 
ment have unanimously refused all the offers by managers of other 
theatres to enter upon “starring” engagements during the above- 
mentioned period. 

Lerpsic.—Herr Wirsing has closed his theatre for three weeks, in 
consequence of the King’s death. During this period, the members of 
the company receive half-salaries. Herr Wirsing, however, has pro- 
mised to make up the other half, if the Government give him an 
indemnity for the loss he sustains. 

FRANEKFORT-ON-THE-MaInE.—Mad. Von Marra-Volmer is “ starring” 
with success, 

Wermar.—The tenor, Herr Beck, from the Hof-theater in Dessau, 
is engaged. 

HamBurGu.—The next opera to be produced is Dr. Spohr’s Jes- 
sonda, in which Madlle. Holm will make her first appearance before a 
Hamburgh public. Among other “stars,” we have lately had Herr 
Albert de Jekelfalusi, from the theatre at Pesth, Herr Weiss, and 
Malle. Pollack, from Cassel. 

Pracur.—Mad. B. Engst has made her début as Fides, in Der 
Prophet, but, from nervousness or fatigue, failed to produce the effect 
anticipated. 

PsstuH.—Herr Ellinger has become a favourite here. He has had 
offers of engagements both from the national and German theatres. 

Sr. PeTErspureH.—The grand opera season will begin with Italian 
opera, for which the management has exerted itself to the utmost. 
Mad. Tedesco is among the artists engaged. Lablache, Tamberlik, 
Madlle. Marai, Tagliafico, and others, have been re-engaged. 


Iraty.— We have received the following from our corre- 
spondent at Milan, 26th August :— 

‘Beyond a few concerts and benefits at the theatres, at which a 
miscellaneous selection composed of acts of various operas is served up 
to the public, we have positively nothing to record. We must mention, 
however, the first appearance of a new English contralto, Miss Adelaide 
Phillips, who made her début at a concert, when she sang Arsace’s 
cavatina, “ Ah! quel giorno,” from Semiramide, and created a furore. 
This young artist possesses a voice of good quality, powerful, and 
sympathetic. Her style is not yet finished, but she holds out promise 
for the future, and with proper training I have no doubt will take a 
high position. Miss Phillips repeated the cavatina at a second concert 
given for the manager’s benefit, as also the duet with Assur, in both of 
which she was much applauded.  Balfe has finished his new opera, en- 
titled I? Duca ed il Pittore, the libretto by Piave, which is to be repre- 
sented during the autumnal season at Trieste. He will then proceed to 
Turin to complete another opera, Zo Scudiero, which he is engaged to 
write for the Royal Theatre at Macerata. The season of the fair com- 
menced with Verdi’s Zrovatore, the principal parts being sustained by 
Madame Boccabadati and Signori Coliva and Contedini. At Turin, 
the new opera by Sig. Cagnonic, Amori et Trappole, was given on the 
19th instant, and warmly applauded, ‘The artists were re-called 





on several occasions. A terzetto in the second act was enthusiastically 
encored. At Lucca, the theatre was opened on the 15th, with ZZ 
Trovatore, which, as usual, obtained complete success. Balfe’s opera, 
The Bohemian Girl, is going the round of the Italian theatres. It is 
now being played at Brescia, and is already announced in several cities 
for the autumnal season.” 


At Fernio we find that Rossini’s Mose has been played at the 
Nuovo with much success. Madame Barbieri-Nini created an 
immense sensation in her part, and both the tenor, Agreti, and 
the baritone, Steller, acquitted themselves creditably in 
theirs. The scenery was fine, and the decorator, Ricci, was re- 
called several times before the curtain during the performance. 
At Udine we find that J Puritani was coldly received on the 
first night, the choruses and orchestra being anything but 
perfect. On the second representation, however, Signor Beau- 
carde exerted himself to such purpose that the opera was listened 
to with much greater favour. Immense preparations are being 
made at Pesaro for the inauguration of the statues of Rossini 
and Particari—The Florence papers state that the autumnal 
season will open at the Pergola with Madame Borghi-Mamo in 
the Barbiere. The second opera will be Verdi’s Traviata, with 
Madame Cortesi and Signor Fraschini. Report also speaks of a 
new opera by Signor Capecelatro. At the Teatro-Pagliano two 
new operas will be produced, one by Signor Capecelatro, entitled 
David Riccio, which has already been performed at the Scala at 
Milan; and one by Signor Biagi, of Florence, entitled Gon- 
salvo di Cordova, The first new opera to be produced at the 
Argentina will be Donizetti's Don Sebastiano, the second, 
Meyerbeer’s Roberto il Diavolo. The prima donna is Madame 
Monti. The composition of the troupe engaged for the Teatro- 
Pagliano at Florence is as follows:—Soprani, Mesdames Alaimo, 
Biava, and Abbadia; contralto, Madame Boccolini ; tenors, Signori 
Landi and Arrigoni; baritones, Signori Amodio, Barili, and 
Morili; bass, Signor Domenechi, together with three second 
women, two second tenors, two second basses, and forty-eight 
chorus. The danseuses are Mesdames Berretta, Lavagi, and 
Santalicante-Prisco, Messrs. Mochi, Durant, Prisco, and 
Capozzi. The musical composers are Verdi, who will produce 
two operas, J? Viscardello and Jl Trovatore, and Signor Battista 
who will bring out his Ermelinda. 


America.—Our New York papers are all agreed on one point 
that nothing good will be done until the arrival of Grisi an 
Mario. The Italian Opera is for the present in a most languish- 
ing state; people prefer crowding to Niblo’s to witness the 
astonishing feats of the Ravel family. We give the following 
abridged extract from the WVew York Musical Review on the 
season of the Italian Opera at Castle Garden :— 

“The season at Castle Garden has been very unsuccessful. Lucia, 
Maria de Rohan, Louisa Miller, Musaniello, have been played to thin 
houses; so ¢hin that the only puzzle is how they have been able to 
continue so long. Many reasons have been assigned for their non- 
success by the press; indolence on the part of the lovers of Italian 
opera; backwardness in assisting and encouraging this new company; 
the warm weather; the prevailing epidemic; the bad selection of 
operas, etc., etc.; but none have struck at the true cause of failure, 
which lies in the want of knowledge and judgment in the young actors, 
and in the management; in the want of keeping and perfection in all 
those little details that go to make up the charm of an opera. The 
manager’s only care seems to be that of announcing a new opera, and 
then having it performed—no matter how. Here lies the error: and 
the secret of the failure.” 

We are afraid that the “star” system is doing its worst with 
our American friends, as it has done before with us. Managers 
will find it difficult to return to a healthy state of things when 
once the public have been accustomed to an over-stimulating 
diet. We give our friends over the water the same advice 
we have ever tendered to our own countrymen—which is, to 
attend to perfection of ensemble, get together a good working 
company, select operas with judgment, and neglect no detail in 
bringing them out. This system has worked well in Paris, and 
in London, at the Royal Italian Opera, and would also work well 
in America if it were fairly tried. Jenny Lind was the ruin of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. : 

At Boston, the Messrs. Baker and Johnson’s Annual Musical 
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Convention commences its session in the Tremont Temple, on 
the 16th inst. The programme provides for a ten days’ gather- 
ing, with concerts every evening. The daily papers say that 
there is to be an Italian company at the Howard Atheneum, 
for three weeks, commencing on the 22nd inst. We also find it 
announced in the New York Musical Review that Mrs. Clara 
Novello has just been engaged for the United States, by Mr. 
Ullman, late agent for Madame Sontag. 








THE ITALIAN OPERA AT MANCHESTER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Manchester, August 30th. 
THE announcement of Vorma, with two such celebrated singers 
as Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli and Signor Tamberlik in the principal 
parts, attracted an elegant and crowded audience to the Theatre 
Royal on Saturday evening. A more successful commencement 
to the series of performances could not have been desired. The 
opera was received with enthusiasm throughout, and the artists 
were recalled several times during the evening. Of Mdlle. 
Sophie Cruvelli’s Norma it is not necessary to speak at length ; 
your readers are sufficiently acquainted with its beauties, which 
are numerous and of the highest order. A more intense and 
poetical impersonation could not be witnessed, and these qualities 
are, perhaps, the distinguishing characteristics of Mdlle. Cru- 
velli’s Norma. The gifted artist was in fine voice—and what a 
voice !—on Saturday night, and gave all the grand points with 
immense effect. The “Casta Diva” was exquisitely and perfectly 
sung, and, with your permission, I will venture to say, bet- 
ter than any one else could sing it. The passages in the 
famous trio, “Oh! di qual sei tu vittima,” were terribly 
in earnest, and declaimed with prodigious force. In fine, 
Malle. Cruvelli achieved an almost unprecedented success, 
and has made for herself a name in Manchester which will 
not be soon forgotten. Pollio is an ungrateful part, and 
the music is by no means effective; but Signor Tamberlik 
is the best of Pollios; and, with his splendid voice and fine 
manly style of singing, invests the character with an interest 
not essentially its own. He was most telling in the duet in the 
last scene, “ Qual cor tradisti,” in which he has some exquisitely 
pathetic phrases to sing. Nothing could be more touching, and 
at the same time, more simple and natural. It was pure legiti- 
mate singing, without recourse to the slightest claptrap for the 
sake of what is termed “effect.” Mdlle. Marai made an excellent 
Adalgisa, and Signor Tagliafico represented the part of the 
High Priest Oroveso with decided talent. The chorus and band, 

under the able direction of Mr. Benedict, went extremely well. 
Verdi’s Ernani was produced on Monday night, and Mdlle. 
Sophie Cruvelli’s Elvira appeared to delight the Manchester 
people even more than her Norma. The performance is certainly 
very grand, and is, in some respects, positively overpowering, 
from its force and reality. Her aria d’intrata,“ Ernani, 
nvolami,” was the perfection of dramatic bravura singing, and 
* created a furore. Signor Tamberlik had more to do ag Ernani 
than Pollio, and made a greater impression accordingly. Signor 
Tagliafico was an admirable Don Silva, and Signor Fortini was 
respectable as the King. The duet, “ Ah! morir potessi adesso !” 
between Elvira and Ernani (Cruvelli and Tamberlik), was 
encored. In the last scene, the acting and singing both of 
Malle. Cruvelli and Signor Tamberlik were extremely powerful, 
passionate, natural, earnest, and impressive. La Sonnambula 
was performed last night with Mdlle. Marai as Amina, and 
Signor Luchesi as Elvino, Mdlle. Marai is exceedingly clever 
and Signor Luchesi a skilful singer; La Sonnambula, never- 


theless, did not create a furore. But why did not Mdlle, Sophie 
Cruvelli play Amina, one of her acknowledged greatest assump- 
tions, and the part in which, as well as in that of Fidelio, she 
has proved herself the successor of Malibran, Signor Polonini 
played the Count well, and sang his song capitally, He is a 
thorough artist. 

Next week you shall have particulars of Otello, Fidelio, and 
Il Barbiere. 


THE ORGAN FOR ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 
LIVERPOOL. 

In resuming our notice of this organ—or, rather, of the 
description of it furnished by its constructors—we wish, first of 
all, to properly mark out and fence about our position with 
respect to it. We do not wish to be accused of partiality or 
prejudice. Having a choice, for instance, we prefer not being 
charged with taking measure of this work in the spirit of one of 
those short-hand analogical processes by which—so say dis- 
appointed authors, at least—the whole body, substance, and 
worth ofa book can be divined by simple inspection of the title, 
writer’s name, and publisher’s place of abode, We strongly 
object to the chance of being told we have criticised that which 
we have not heard, and talked about that of which we knew 
nothing. Once for all, then, let us set ourselves right, and there 
can be no danger of future mistake. It is quite true that the 
complete merits and defects of an organ cannot be realized 
until the instrnment be heard in the place appointed for 
it; yet much of positive certainty may be asserted from 
inspection of its scheme. In like manner, the drawings 
of a building, or piece of machinery, may not reveal all 
those accidental conditions of effect which depend on site or 
style of manufacture; yet they clearly permit the justest deduc- 
tions as to every point referable to the principles of architecture 
or mechanism. In immediate illustration, we need not, surely, 
trouble ourselves or our readers with any elaborate proof that, 
while indifferent workmanship and voicing may do much to 
injure the effect of a well-planned instrument, no imaginable 
amount of operative skill will suffice to atone for the fallacies of 
an ill-advised specification. An organ so constructed may be 
admirable for what it is, and so far as it goes; but, in its very 
defects, it will always remind us of how much more an able 
designer would have placed in the Lands of an able workman. 

Proceeding, then, with our notice of the Liverpool scheme, the 
first very surprising thing we come upon is the stated compass 
of the manuals, which, we read, extends on all the key-boards, 
from “GG to A in altissimo, sixty-three notes.’ Wonders are 
tolerably common, to be sure, now-a-days, but we confess our- 
selves wholly unprepared for such an apparition as this in the 
year 1854, An uncomfortable sight, at any time, is one of those 
old GG organs which have outlived the playing of Marsh 
Stanley, and Russell, and, under the impulse of abler heads an 
hands, have had a CC ect ge thrust upon them. The 
union, though not strictly within the forbidden degrees of 
affinity, works awkwardly at the best of times, Buxom 
eighteen and tottering shambling fourscore make scarcely 
a stranger mating. But what, between the old love and 
the new, is to be done in such a case? The organist of 
to-day wishes to play his instrument as common-sense, old 
Bach, and the orchestra have taught him. For this, the modern 
scale of pedal-work he must have, and so Gray and Davison, or 
Hill, all called on to supply his feet with what Father Smith and 
Byfield have denied to bia hands, Nevertheless he respects his 
old organ. He will add as much new work as he can get, but 
will take nothing from the old. Perhaps his diapasons are 
uncommonly fine in the bass, or he has a marvellous trumpet, or 
something of the kind. Or, what is worse still for progress sake, 
perhaps the organ has a greater reputation than the organist, 
Woe to the man who, with an itching palm for the improve- 
ment of himself and his instrument, “ presides” at a celebrated 
old organ, especially in a provincial town. The sacrilegious 
hand which, at his prompting, takes away one of those bass 











pipes that “rumble” so finely along the church, will infallibly 
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stir up as much hubbub as the election of a borough member, 
or the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. So that, because 
he likes it, or because he cannot help it, we find him settled 
down to a G organ with C pedals, It is, according to our 
French neighbours, a pis-aller. It is an awkward jumble at the 
best; but, asa change, several degrees better than none. We may 
not like, but, for the reasons stated, can excuse such things. 
But what shall be said in the case of the great Liverpool 
organ, which no foregone circumstances can or ought to have 
influenced? In almost every paragraph of its description we are 
reminded that it is marvellous, unique, and unrivalled, Weare 
bidden to think of it as something on which thought has been 
lavished even to exhaustion. If we understand the language 
and believe its statements, we are invited to conclude that no 
modern idea has been neglected, no vien of originality unquar- 
ried, no amount of experience unpurchased, which could contri- 
bute to its perfection. And yet we find its constructors, having 
a beginning to set out with, and out of sheer will and intention, 
adopting the antiquated, expensive, and absurd arrangement of 
compass they announce, and which we should have thought—save 
a, few sexagenarian cathedral organists—would not have had a 
single abettor in this country! In ordinary cases, we should have 
despatched this question of compass in a single sentence of hearty 
condemnation ; but the magnitude of the occasion forbids this sum- 
mary, though not unworthy, mode of procedure. We have to 
deal not only with the great dimensions of the organ, but with 
the great name of its designer, Dr. Wesley, and must therefore 
direct a few sentences of argument against what we should other- 
wise simply condemn. To begin with, then—no organ-music, 
properly so called, requires a lower compass than CC on the 

eys, It is true there are many highly meritorious compositions 
extant by old Samuel Wesley and Thomas Adams, written for, 
and, perhaps, absolutely requiring the GG compass for their just 
execution. But this fact in no egree alters the question, We 
yield to no one in respect for the great performers we have 
named, and especially in reverence for the grand, and too little 
acknowledged musicianship of old Wesley. Still we must regard 
their organ compositions as simply written for the class of 
instruments on which they were accustomed to perform. We 
cannot admit, the authority of their names, great as it may be, 
to out-balance the experience of the continent, or to dictate such 
a compass for a new orgap as can be shown to be unnecessary 
and inconvenient. We, therefore, need not qualify our first 
assertion,—namely, that no organ-music, properly so called, 
demands anything beyond a CC compass on the manuals. To 
turn from this to the more popular use of the concert-organ, we 
make bold to assert that there is no orchestral work, symphony, or 
overture, capable of organ translation, which cannot be performed 
with perfect effect,—no vocal composition, oratorio or cantata, 
which cannot beaccompanied tothe utmost that organ-accompani- 
ment can achieve, on the CC compass ;—and this with a far closer 
approximation to the orchestral positions of the harmonies than 
under any other system. If, then, our statements be correct,— 
and it would puzzle any one’s experience, we fancy, to prove them 
otherwise—what use can possibly be intended for the extra notes 
of the Liverpool manuals? In another point of view we find this 
compass equally objectionable. The manuals must be coupled to 
the pedals in one of two ways. Either the lowest C of the 
new F clavier must command the CC of the manuals and 
the connection continue in regular order to the uppermost 
note of the pedal compass,—in which case the five lowest 
semitones of the manuals will remain untouched and use- 
less ;—or else, commencing as before, the pedal connection must 
turn back at G, and here begin to take down the GG of 
the keys and so on to the top—thus occasioning the far greater 
evil of a preposterous, unintelligible, and unmusician-like in- 
version of nine bass passages out of ten. Which end of this 
crooked stick will the constructors of the Liverpool organ prefer 
to appropriate? Or, as they seem so liberally disposed towards 
the inland revenue, will they “patent” either or both of these 
curious arrangements ? There cannot be an instant’s doubt that 
any organ-player, being a musician as well, seated at the keys of 
the Liverpool instrument and offered a choice, would unhesi- 
tatingly select the uniform system of pedal-coupling, from CC 











upwards, and thus, in this fact, demonstrate the utter useless- 
ness of every manual note below that pitch, 
Inutility, unfortunately, is not the only evil arising from 


this very objectionable arrangement. In an organ of such 
magnitude, it cannot be doubted that the extension of the 
compass of all the manuals to GG—when we consider the 
great additional work about the sound-boards and swell-box, 
and that the extra pipes are all of the largest size—has 
added, at a very moderate computation, between fifteen and 
twenty per cent. to the cost, in any case unavoidably great, of 
the instrument. And it is an equally unconsolatory reflection 
that this increase of expense has been incurred without any 
prospect of equivalent result; or, indeed, without any motive, 
except the gratification of a caprice, or because the designer has 
a contempt for the ordinary currency of ideas on the subject, or, 
perhaps, because for some years past he has been accustomed to 
perform on a similarly arranged instrument. 

We must defer until next week the conclusion of our remarks. 





A YOUNG LADY’S VIEW OF THE NEW LAW. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sir,—I cannot tell you how delighted I am with the 
sudden cheapness of Music, I bought Mario’s beautiful “Donna 
e Mobile ” for one shilling only this morning—and there’s a shop 
in Oxford Street where you can buy Mendelssohn’s Music by 
the quire and sheet, just like note paper. I don’t know what 
is the real meaning of the music-sellers being so very liberal, but 
from what every one says I suppose it has something to do with 
all the fuss in the House of os and about which you haye 
been writing such very long articles. I can’t make head or tail 
of them, except this, that it is thought that musical men are 
very immoral, aud Government says that they are not to be 
encouraged, and so nobody is to pay them for anything they 
compose. It is certainly rather hard on the poor foreigners, 
but I hope Government won’t prevent them from giving us 
lessons too, because, if so, how are we to learn singing ? and what 
will become of the poor men? I am sure the Italian gentleman 
who has given me lessons in singing for two years at school, 
is a most harmless, kind, and gentlemanly man. He smiles 
so sweetly—he wouldn’t hurt a fly—much less a woman. 
He always gave me about twenty of his Romances every quarter, 
and now I mustn’t pay him for them. Papa will be very pleased, 
because he used to say the bills were so heavy; but what will 
the poor Signor do, if his lessons are stopped, too? If one girl, 
twelve years old, runs away with her music-master, is that any 
reason why all the rest should suffer? But I know this is the 
reason why the House of Lords won’t allow composers to be 

aid, so that they may keep away altogether. Now, dear Mr. 

itor, I hope you will write a pretty article in defence of 
foreign composers and music-masters. Although I am very 
glad to buy music so cheap, and to have all D’Albert’s beautiful 
waltzes at half-price, I am very sorry that the composers should 
become poor and shabby. It will be very unpleasant if Mr. 
Blumenthal should be obliged to come to our school and give 
his lessons in corduroys, because he is not allowed to sell his 
music. I am, dear Mr. Editor, Yours, very sincerely, 

Regent’s Park, Aug. 28, AMELIA VINING, 








THE PNEUMATIC LEVER. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

S1z,—In your next article on the Liverpool Organ I hope you will 
remind Messrs. Wesley and Willis that when Mr. Barker invented the 
Pneumatic Lever, the means were then “employed, for the first time, by 
which all the great, and it was thought, insurmountable obstacles to the 
building of an immense organ were entirely overcome.” The great 
organ at the Church of St. Eustache, Paris, lately constructed under 
the direction of Mr. Barker, contains a variety of new and useful 
movements, but I think that they are not sufficiently complicated and 
mysterious to warrant an English patent. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

2, Queen’s-buildings, Knightsbridge, 

Aug. 29. 


A. C, C. Brrr. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. S. (Manchester).—Nourrit made his first appearance at the 
Grand Opéra in Paris, as Pylade in Gluck’s “Iphigénie en 
Tauride,” on the 1st of September, 1821. He was the original 
Raoul de Courcy. 

A Susscriper.—M. Panofka resides in Paris. 
believe, he is at Leipsic. 

x*, To THE Fretpine.—At Chamouni, on and after September 
21st—A. 8. 

A Susscriper.—TZhe first music journal ever published in Ger- 
many, (and probably the first in the world,) was the Critica 
Musica, edited by Jou. Matrueson, a celebrated theorist. The 
Critica Musica was published in 1772—eighty-two years ago. 
Since then, no less than 84 music journals have been started in 
Germany. The oldest existing musical journal in Germany, 
now published, seems to be that issued at Leipsig, and edited by 
R. Scuumann and F. BrenvEL, entitled Neue Leipziger Zeit- 
schrift fiir musik. This journal was established in 1834 and 
continues up to the present time; 1 period of twenty years. Be- 
sides this there are, as will be seen, eleven other journals still in 
existence, making in all, twelve music journals now published 
in Germany—one of which is Jewish, devoted to the music of 
the Synagogue. 

Farr Piay (Dewsbury).—We have referred the matter to our 
regular correspondent, who is responsible for the critique, and 
with whose duties we cannot interfere. Under these circum- 
stances we are unable to publish the communications of “ Fair 

Play at the same time that, in the words of our contemporary, 


At present, we 





the Leeds Mercury, we disclaim any “intention of giving offence 
to the enterprising inhabitants of Batley.” 
NOTICE. 


The Memoir of Giv1a Grist will be continued in our next. 
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Wuatever the opinion entertained in this country of a 
certain part of the American press, we are convinced that 
the most prejudiced would not have given the lowest mem- 
ber of it credit for that which it is our painful task at present 
to communicate. 

There is a weekly paper in New York, called The New 
York Musical World and Times. The readers of the Musical 
World way remember that, some time ago, we quoted from 
its pages an article, the purport of which was a grave and 
weighty insinuation against the journalists of the “ Empire 
City,” who, without exception, were covertly accused of 
accepting bribes in money, to write favourable critiques upon 
the performances of a certain celebrated artist. We shall 
not name the.artist, lest we should aid in disseminating a 
poison for which we would much rather supply an efficient 
antidote. From the angry and unanimous protests of the 
other papers, those who believed (as we ourselves did not) in 
the corruptibility of the American press, adopted the con- 
clusion that the New York Musical World and Times had 
published its article for no other reason than because the 
celebrated artist in question had not thought it of sufficient 
importance to propitiate, by offerings such as were lavished 
upon the editors of prints of more celebrity and wider circu- 
lation. Others, who entertained a better (and we believe a 
juster) opinion of the American press generally, laid it to the 
account of some personal pique on the part of the editor or 
one of his contributors, to whom the celebrated artist or some 
one nearly connected, might wittingly or unwittingly have 





On the whole, however, the matter is of small 
consequence, and of smaller interest, to us, except in what 
relates to the respectability of the universal press as an insti- 


given offence. 


tution. If the American papers levy black-mail, we are 
sorry; if they do not (which we trust and believe) we are 
glad. But the question is neither here nor there. 

The celebrated artist, at whose expense the “ show-up” 
article was written, is no more—gone where none can go but 
through corruptibility, and yet where there is no longer any 
corruptibility, since spirit cannot be corrupted. Scarcely 
has the melancholy fact been published to the world— 
scarcely has the earth been thrown over the remains of 
one who had done enough to be for ever remembered 
among the brightest ornaments of the musical art, than 
calumny directs its shaft against a name which knew no 
contagion, against a reputation as pure and unspotted as the 
driven snow. In the very journal which had arraigned the 
New York press in a body, appeared, but recently, the fol- 
lowing infamous (the word is not sufficiently strong)—the 
following infamous paragraph :— 

“THE RUMOUR. 
“ Nil de mortuis nisi bonum. 

“Of course there can be nothing in it—but malice. Even 
granting that the was jealous of , he would have 
been an empty-headed gentleman to take the bread out of his 
own mouth, and that of his children, and rob his own purse, 
while, at the same time, he committed the most diabolical of 








crimes. The rumour is doubtless of Italian origin. It sounds 
Italian—it is entirely un-American. One of the city — 
’s death 





apers published, we believe, an announcement of 
a cholera, and in parenthesis placed signs of exclamation. (!!) 
Hence perchance the report. A year ago, even, we heard the 
usual gossip which is circulated about professional persons of 
celebrity, applied in the case of the noble to the name of 
. But what folly! A lady of *s mature age of 50— 
a mother who had sacrificed all her comfort for her children and 
husband, and yet to give cause of jealousy in connection with a 
young man like Even changing the Latin sentiment 
quoted above—Mil de mortuis nisi vERUM—the world surely 
could utter nothing that would mitigate against the fair fame 
of 2” — Willis’s Musical World. 

We have expressly omitted the names. Now what an 
abyss of degradation must that press have reached, in which 
the publication of such an article as the above could by any 
means, or for any consideration, have been accomplished. 
What can be its aim!— what its purport? That the design 
of its author—or rather of him who invented the “ rumour”— 
must have been to traduce a character without blemish, to 
blacken the memory of a poor young man cut off by a fatal 
pest in the dawn of his career, and to hold up an unhappy 
and inconsolable survivor to disgrace and infamy, it 1s diffi- 
cult not to believe. Had even the rumour which forms the 
basis of the article really existed—had a paragraph to that 
extent been forwarded to the office of the editor—he, the 
editor, to prove himself worthy of his calling, should have 
spit upon it, torn it in pieces, and trampled it under fvot. 
Any other line of conduct exposes him to the charge of 
‘being a malignant slanderer, or a pitiful ass. If the rage 
for penny-a-lining is carried to such an excess, that the 
virtuous dead may be lampooned and vilified with impunity, 
in trumpery and indecent paragraphs, it were better that no 
such thing as a press existed in the world. The benefits it 
confers would not by any means counterbalance the evils it 
is capable of inflicting. 

Another American paper—The New York Musical Review 
and Choral Advocate—reproduces the paragraph from the 
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columns of its contemporary, and appends the following 
remarks, which, though just and pertinent, do not express 
with half enough force the disgust and contempt that any 
honest man must feel in perusing such vile and wretched 
calumnies :— 

“Tt is by publication that such miserable and wicked rumours 
as the above gain importance and do injury. Even though they 
be accompanied by such a denial of their truth, as in this instance, 
the harm is not prevented, and we deplore the heartlessness 
which could lead any editor to give it wings. Were it not that 
we have seen the substance of this copied into several papers of 
considerable circulation, and that, therefore, it will probably go 
the rounds of the press, we should not give it place in our 
columns, even for the purpose of expressing our detestation of 
its meanness. 

“Tmagine, if it be possible, the feelings of the husband of such 
a, wife as , (for her virtues as an artist were not 
greater than as a wife and mother,) when in the very bitterness 
of his irreparable loss! Imagine the torture of a charge so cruel 
as this! Those who have known the private life of 
and his lamented lady, know that there are few instances of 
more undeviating affection and more absolute confidence than at 
all times existed between them.” 

Our readers may, probably, guess whom it is meant to 
implicate in these filthy slanders, and will share the indig- 
nation and loathing with which we hold them up to the 
contempt and derision of the English public. If not, so 
much the better. The poison will only have done half its 
work. Although we feel almost contaminated by the mere 
allusion to the paragraph, although its appearance, modified 
as it is, in our columns, burns and stinks like a foul cancer 
on a bosom elsewhere white and healthy, it was impossible 
for us, in our capacity of protectors and friends of renowned 
artists, no less than judges and critics of their claims to 
distinction, to allow anything so utterly heartless and 
unprincipled to pass by unnoticed. For the New York 
Musical World and Times—as a contemporary, we have 
always respected—we are sorry. We are sorry that he should 
have been weak enough to be duped in so scandalous a manner, 
or rash and unthinking enough to afford the publicity of 
his columns to such a cruel and venomous aspersion of 
three innocent and unoffending persons. To the original 
author of the calumny we would say—“Come forth, and 
be convicted, before the face of the world, as a slanderer, 
a liar, and a coward!” But there is no danger—he will not 
come. Like the hyena, who prowls about at night and devours 
the dead and dying, he hides himself in the day, lest the 
light of the sun should display his hideous identity, and 
baulk his appetite for carrion. 




















WE promised to say something about the Norwich Festival ; 
but on looking over the programme we find ourselves at 
a loss for materials. The remarks, in our last, on the 
coming festival at Worcester, mutato nomine, might apply 
just as well to Norwich. The committee seem to be asleep 
this year. 

At the last meeting there were two new oratorios—the late 
Dr. Bexfield’s Israel Restored and Mr. Peirson’s Jerusalem. 
At the forthcoming one there will be no new oratorio, and in- 
deed—except a short psalm by Meyerbeer, which has been 
spoken of—nothing new at all of any importance. Zant pis. 
The Norwich Festival was once honourably distinguished for 
the enterprise displayed by its managers. Spohr’s Calvary 
(Crucifixion) and Fall of Babylon were both produced at Nor- 
wich first. It is true that Professor Taylor was then conductor, 





and that Professor Taylor himself translated the books of ‘ 





Spohr’s oratorios, and published them in England on his own 
account. And it is also true that Professor Taylor was the 
most intimate friend of Dr. Spohr in this country. But what 
did that signify to the committee of the Norwich Festival, who, 
through these accidents, were enabled to celebrate their 
meetings by the last great compositions of a great master 1— 
or to the Norfolk public, nobility, gentry, and common people, 
who had the advantage of hearing them well executed, at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, before the metropolis and the Sacred Harmonic 
Society (the “first musical institution in Europe”) knew 
anything about them. It was quite enough for Norwich to 
be able to boast of having set an example in the case of 
Spohr, not only to Birmingham and the “ Three Choirs,” but 
to London and to Europe. 

On the other hand, however, it must be admitted that 
Norwich was a great sinner. Spohr was its “ Allah”—Pro- 
fessor Taylor its Mahomed; and the Prophet of Gresham 
took great care that no god except the tall Doctor of 
Hesse-Cassel should be worshipped. He, the Prophet of 
Gresham, was at infinite pains to keep out another god—one 
Felix Mendelssohn—whom he denounced, as Bel, to the true 
believers. In vain did Paulus knock at the gates of St. 
Andrew. The Professor would not admit Paulus on any ac- 
count. The Professor would have preferred Mr. Griesbach, 
Mr. Perry, or Dr. Crotch. He would have preferred them— 
because they were less dangerous to his own god, to whom 
he had built an altar and made sacrifices, But public 
opinion is a wind that sweeps prejudices before it, as straws 
and leaves are swept onward by a torrent. And so this 
wind of public opinion swept away the Professor and his 
doctrines. It did not sweep away Dr. Spohr—since Dr. 
Spohr is a rock, against which waves may beat and winds 
may roar in vain; a rock impervious and impenetrable. But 
it swept away the parasite that stuck to it so closely, and 
was sheltered at its base. 

Les débuts se suivent et ne se ressemblent pas. After the 
Professor, came Mr. Benedict; and with Mr. Benedict came 
Mendelssohn—or rather the spirit of Mendelssohn, which 
was in his music. Mendelssohn’s début at Norwich was 
triumphant. And now at the present time the question may 
be fairly asked of the festival committee—‘* Why do you 
neglect your ancient deity!—what have you done with the 
tall Doctor of Hesse-Cassel?” Extremes meet. Formerly 
it was nothing but Spohr at Norwich; now it is anything at 
Norwich but Spohr. In both instances the Norfolk people 
were at fault. Zoujours Spohr is almost as bad as toujours 
perdriz; but some degree of Spohr is indispensable. It was 
said of a literary lord that he was not only himself a wit, 
but the cause of wit in others. Of Spohr it may be pre- 
dicted, with no less truth—that his music is not only in 
itself enjoyable, but makes you enjoy the misic of others by 
the force of contrast. We never feel so thoroughly the 
beauty of Mozart, the grandeur of Beethoven, or the passion 
and imaginative force of Mendelssohn, as after hearing 
more or less of Spohr. Spohr’s music is a sauce piquante 
that gives a relish to everything; a sauce that you may 
partake of sparingly by | itself, but not too much, or 
you are in danger of a surfeit—a surfeit of sweets, of 
course. Consult the book called Modern German Music, 
Recollections and Criticisms, and you will find all this, which 
is true, laid down, and much more, which is not true. 

But to return to the approaching Festival, the matter im- 
mediately in hand, about which we are puzzled what to say. 
What is the use of reiterating our observations of last week ? 
What is the use of telling our readers that which they already 
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know {—that the Norwich chorus is of the finest and fairest 
this country can produce !—that St. Andrew's Hall is a 
venerable and beautiful structure —that the band at the 
Norwich Festival has always been good since Mr, Benedict 
was conductor, and will be as good this time !—that the best 
singers of the Worcester meeting (except Herr Formes and 
Mad. Viardot) will appear at Norwich, with Mad. Bosio, 
Sig. Lablache, and Sig. Belletti to boot ?—that Hlijah will 
be performed, and the Creation, and—the Messiah, and 
the Stabat Mater /—that the evening concerts will, 
as usual, be composed of shreds and patches, too long, too 
rambling, too tedious, frivolous and monotonous !—that Mr. 
Benedict will take pains to make everything go well, and, 





not for the first time, establish the fact, to the satisfaction of- 


all the world except the members of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, that a grand Festival and an effective performance 
are possible in the absence of the Autocrat of all the Orches- 
tras !—ete., etc., ete. Why insist upon what all our readers 
know, and none will deny, whose opinion is unshackled by 
prejudice, unblinded by affection, uncowed by the despotic 
stick, uninfluenced by the arriére-pensée ? 

With the fine weather that prevails, and the abundant 
harvest that is promised, and the favourable aspect which the 
war wears, and the musical zeal for which, not only Norwich, 
but Norfolk and the adjacent fens are proverbial, and the 
bustling enthusiasm of the acting committee, and the great 
company of singers, (a via lactea of vocal stars), and the 
splendid chorus, and the fine band, and the beautiful hall, 
and the spirited, untiring, and accomplished conductor, there 
is every chance of success for the Norwich Festival and of 
benefit to the commendable charities to which it contributes 
its mite—a mite that could easily be magnified if the 
aristocracy and gentry had some little share of that county- 
pride which should urge them to emulate the business-men of 
Birmingham. The Norwich Festival ranks as No. 2 among 
the great provincial music-meetings. With more energy, 
more enterprise, and a great deal more charity, it might be, 
if not precisely No. 1, at least the honourable rival of that 
gigantic triennial confluence at Birmingham. 

The Norwich people are to be commended highly in one 
respect—their faith in their conductor. The last meeting 
should by rights have taken place in 1851; but as Mr. 
Benedict was absent, with Mdlle. Jenny Lind, in America, 
they unanimously adopted the resolution of postponing it 
till the following year—and this accounts for there having 
been only an interval of a season between the last meeting and 
the present. The Sacred Harmonic Society began to dream 
of a new conquest for the Autocrat; but they dreamed their 
dream in London, and there wes no Daniel in Norwich to 
interpret it. At Gresham College there was a dream of Dr. 
Spohr and the Professor; but again, there was no Daniel for 
this dream, any more than for the other. Mr. Benedict 
openly proposed Mr. Sterndale Bennett; but whether the 
last-named gentleman declined, for reasons best known 
to himself, or whether the Norwich gentlemen thought 
it would be a still more graceful compliment, and a still 
greater mark of respect, to Mr. Benedict, to defer the 
meeting, we are unable to say. This, however, was the 
result of mature deliberation; and neither Dr. Bexfield nor 
Mr. Peirson, on the one hand, neither the Professor nor the 
Autocrat on the other, was invited to conduct. Mr. Benedict 
came back in 1851, too late to organise a Festival; but in 
1852 he resumed the bdton—with what effect may be 
remembered. 

There was a talk of Mr. Leslie's Zmmanuel—but that, 











we suppose, is for Birmingham; of a new oratorio of 
Meyerbeer—but that, we suppose, is for Birmingham; 
and of other novelties of more than ordinary interest— 
but those, we presume, are for Birmingham. Meanwhile 
our contemporary, the Atheneum, hints darkly and omi- 
nously about three new oratorios——one by M. Gounod 
(composer of Sappho), one by M. Emile Naumann (composer 
of Christ the Messenger of Peace), and one by Mr. Costa 
(Conductor, Director of the Music, and Composer at the Royal 
Italian Opera). Why were none of these secured for the 
Norwich Festival, which—boldly and magnanimously, un- 
swayed by personal influence or interested motives—gave us, 
in 1852, with what success is not forgotten, both Jerael 
Restored and Jerusalem? Are they all for Birmingham ? 
This Birmingham is a very cormorant. Not content with 
Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang and Mendelssohn's Elijah, not con- 
tent with the Chevalier Neukomm’s David, it must also have 
the honour of being the first to present to the world the 
oratorio of M. Gounod! Such a universal swallow is without 
precedent. If the “Three Choirs” do not begin to look 
about them they will rue it, and Messrs. Done, Amott, and 
Townshend Smith be at a discount for their annual journies 
to London. Norwich, too, will be in a strait, and Liverpool 
have built St. George’s Hall in vain. Birmingham, Bradford, 
and the Sacred Harmonic Society will carry all before them ; 
and then—what becomes of the “ charities.” 

What we have said is not in pleasantry, but in earnest, 
The provincial festivals must, by some means and some 
exertion, be greatly modified and greatly improved, or 
they will go to the wall. We should regret such a catas- 
trophe—not merely because we feel a real interest in the 
“charities,” but because we dislike and dread monopoly. 








Tue career of the Royal Opera at Drury Lane furnishes 
another argument, added to the many which have been 
supplied before, of the inutility of half-measures and that 
unwise system of management which sets out with the 
principle that the public is not the best judge of what is set 
before it. Seldom did operatic undertaking start with fairer 
prospects. The list of artists was imposing; the promised 
operas were attractive; the prospectus looked well; the 
prices suited all classes. In the beginning the theatre was 
crowded nightly, and the subscription began to fill. A too 
rigid economy, however, from the outset, militated against 
success. Moreover, the public taste was not consulted. The 
gentleman who had the chief control of the establishment 
was too much inclined to measures of retrenchment. A 
native and resident of “ Auld Reekie,” however, he could 
hardly be supposed to be well acquainted with the tastes 
an prejudices of a London audience. His ruling policy was 
to save—a fatal policy, when carried to extremes, in theatrical 
administration. To support such artists as Mr, Sims Reeves, 
Herr Formes, Herr’ Reichardt, Mesdames Agnes Bury, 
Caradori, Sims Reeves, Sedlatzek, Rudersdorff, &c., he did 
not consider it indispensable to provide a first-rate band and 
chorus. This might have succeeded in Glasgow ; but London 
is not Glasgow. We will say nothing of the scenery and 
dresses, although more could have been effected in those 
departments without much additional expense. Excessive 
economy, however, was one of the principal errors in the 
management, and acted against the welfare of the Royal 
Opera. 

A second mistake was in not making use of the best talent 
in the cast of popular operas. With Mr. Sims Reeves and 
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Herr Reichardt in the company, such parts as Gennaro and 
Pollio were assigned to Signor Pavesi; while Signor Bettini 
was entrusted with that of Elvino. A third and equally 
important error was the opposition so plainly directed against 
the Royal Italian Opera in Covent Garden. The announce- 
ment of Lucrezia Borgia or Norma, at the Italian house, 
was met by the announcement of the same operas on the 
same nights at Drury Lane. Madame Caradori was thus 
confronted with Grisi, and Signor Pavesi with Mario or 
Tamberlik. It was, doubtless, thought that the cheap prices 
would prevail, and that those who could not afford to go to 
the Royal Italian Opera would be induced on that account 
to visit Drury Lane. But, then, the disparity in the per- 
formances was by no means atoned for by the disparity in 
the charges of admission; and thus a blow was administered 
to the Royal Opera from which it was not easy to recover. 
If Mr, Sims Reeves could not be induced to appear as 
Gennaro, Elvino, or Pollio, his engagement only extending 
to operas in the English language—which, by the way, was 
a fourth oversight on the part of the management—Herr 
Reichardt, an excellent tenor and a great favourite of the 
public, might have filled any of those parts with credit to 
himself and to the establishment. We can hardly under- 
stand how such errors were committed, unless we endeavour 
to account for them by intrigues and cabals, which, time out of 
mind, have existed in theatrical communities, and have exer- 
cised so baneful and pernicious an influence. 

The greatest mistakes, however, are yet to be named. Had 
the band and chorus been thoroughly efficient ; had the cast 
of operas, as far as means allowed, been unexceptionable ; had 
the direction been not merely liberal but munificent; had 
neither cabal nor intrigue existed; there wouid still have 
remained two causes to which the speculation must ultimately 
have succumbed. The first was the attempt to combine Ger- 
man, Italian and English opera, without adhering to any one 
language; the second—and the gravest—was in opening the 
theatre every night of the week. With regard to the first; 
the great objection is, that it would require three complete 
and distinct companies to carry it out. Had the Germans 
and English been incorporated together, they would have 
made an admirable working troupe, which, with the English 
language as a medium, might have laid the basis of that 
National Opera, so long desired, so much talked about, so 
often on the point of being accomplished, and so continually 
ending in disappointment. With Messrs. Sims Reeves and 
Weiss, Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss Clara Novello and Miss 
Louisa Pyne, on the English side—Mesdames Caradori, Agnes 
Bury, Sedlatzek, Herr Formes, and Herr Reichardt on the 
German—the establishment of a National Opera might have 
been accepted asacertainty, Asit was, no working company 
was formed, no absolute step was taken, and the Royal ki agp 
in trying to be three things at once, was eventually unable to 
be one—at least one that was solid and enduring. 

The last fault —that of giving performances every night— 
has been noticed repeatedly; and we are convinced that no 

ter obstacle to success can possibly exist in a large 
establishment like that of Drury Lane, Even if there were 
three distinct operatic companies to relieve each other, each 
restricted to special operas, the public would grow weary, 
and the enterprise must inevitably fall to the ground. The 
subscription Tet in that case would be a dead letter, sitice no 
one would think of taking a box at the opera for six nights 
in the week, 

After all these errors of policy, the wonder would have 
been if the Royal Opera at Drury Lane had been enabled to 





preserve its equilibrium. Future speculators should take a 
warning from the past, which may serve as a beacon-light 
against the rocks, shoals, and quicksands with which the 
management of an operatic theatre is surrounded. The 
example of the Royal Opera at Drury Lane will not have 
been without beneficial results, if, while what was good in 
its policy is imitated, what was fatal is avoided. Had there 
been only one manager—and that one Mr. Jarrett, the 
originator—we think the result might have been different, 
How often have we occasion to quote the proverb—“Too 
many cooks spoil the broth?” 





REVIEWS. 

“THe Hare-bELL’—Song; “It was THE Earty Winter”—Song; 
“On, THoU WHOSE SOFT BEWITCHING POWER”— Vocal duet; “ THE 
MinstrEt 10 HIs Harp’—Vocal duet. Composed by Elizabeth 
Stirling. C.-Jefferys and Oo. 

Tuere is merit, and a certain degree of freshness in all these 
pieces, although the harmonies and accompaniments, while 
written with evident care, occasionally betray inexperience. 
The “ Hare-bell,” a melancholy ditty in A minor, is our favourite, 
since itis full of genuine feeling. The two duets, written on the 
ordinary plan, with an independent solo for each voice, will, 
however, find most admirers—since both are very pretty, and 
the principal themes are well defined. That in D, “Oh, thou 
whose soft bewitching power,” is perhaps the best—although 
the melodies of the other (in E flat), “ The Minstrel to his Harp,” 
are the most immediately taking. The second solo in this, for 
contralto—*I sing to thee,” ete. (in C minor)—is plaintive and 
charming. The song in E flat—‘It was the early winter”— 
though it has a nice and flowing first theme, betrays more fuults 
—or rather harshnesses—than the other; and the bass, which 
supports a rather laboured arpeggio accompaniment, moves with 
less ease and fluency. The composer should have named the 
author of the words, on the title-page. They are, without ex- 
ception, sensible and good, 





“Rowpo,” from Mozart’s Quintet, No. 5.—Arranged as a Pianoforte 
Duet— By Joseph McMurdie, Mus, Bac, Oxon, Boosey and Sons. 
Tue playful and sparkling rondo from Mozart’s quintet in E 

flat, is extremely well arranged—easy for both performers, yet 
not too easy to be uninteresting. We think, nevertheless, that 
Mr, McMurdie would have done better to give the whole work, 
since the other three movements are quite as good as the jinale, 
if not indeed, in many respects superior, The influence of such 
music, no matter in what form, cannot fail to be beneficial, 
whether taught in the study or played for amusement in the 
drawing room, 





“TarEE Cuorat Sones.”—No. 1, “To all you Ladies now on Land ;” 
No. 2, “The Battle of the Baltic;” No. 3, “ Cavalier’s Song.”— 
Music composed by Clura Angela Macirone. J. Alfred Novello, 
Miss Macirong has set the above three well-known English 

lyrics with appropriate character. In the Earl of Dorset’s * To 
all you ladies now on land,” there is a tinge of the madrigalian 
style, which is in keeping ; besides which the part song is good 
in itself, and voiced on the whole effectively. Campbell’s ani- 
mated battle song is described in the music with great felicity ; 
the melody is broad and vigorous, and the harmony musicianly, 
The “Cavalier’s song,” by Sir Walter Scott, bold, and even 
savage in its melody, makes a capital bacchanalian chorus—full 
of spirit and energy. Some objections might be made to par- 
ticular places in each of the three songs; but it would be hyper- 
critical to pick out small blemishes where there is such decided 
excellence, 





*“ Houne@artan Fantasia.” Dedicated to Madame Kossuth, Performed 
by Kalozdy’s Hungarian Band. Composed by George Lichtenstein, 
Ewer and Co. 

To those who sympathise with the Hungarian style of dance 
melody, this clever and unassuming little piece will afford entire 
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satisfaction. We ourselves must confess to a decided predilection 
for Hungarian tunes, and times, and accents; and are glad to be 
able to compliment M. Lichtenstein on having caught so very 
happily the colour of his own national airs without appropriating 
to A Emself any of them in particular. Moreover, the fantasia is 
written well—with taste, correctness, and a good idea of piano- 
forte effect. M. Lichtenstein is known to be a pianist of talent; 
and his music proves him to be something else besides. We can 
recommend the Hungarian Fantasia, not only as a very pretty 
piece of itself, but as an available one for practice. It is mode- 
rately difficult. 





“CHanson Erorique”—for the Piano. by Jules Egghard. 
Ewer and Co. 

Way Chanson Erotique it would be difficult to explain. This 
is neither more nor less than a little song without words, in A, 
with a second theme in D—neither subject being at all new. 
It is after the smaller manner of Henselt and others. So 

ompous a title for so slight a matter sounds like affectation. 
“Op. 19” for such a trifle, too! Beethoven and Mozart called 
six grand quartets an opera. 





“Tar Homespate Gator.” By Edward Thurnham. 
Robert Cocks and Co. 

TuovucH this galop would probably never have existed had 
not Auber lived and composed salops, the “ Homesdale Galop” 
is not the less one of the liveliest, prettiest, most sparkling, and 
well-written things of its class that we have seen for a long 
time. There is not a fault to find withit. It is not only good 
for dancing, but good on its own account. 








Mr. ALBERT SmirH at Osporne.—On Saturday evening, the 
anniversary of Prince Albert’s birth-day, Mr. Albert Smith had 
the honour to give selections from his “Mont Blanc,” before 
the Queen, the Prince, and the Royal Family. The selections 
related chiefly to “ The Travelling English,” and their autumnal 
peculiarities. After the termination of the performance, the 
Queen and Prince expressed their gratification to Mr. Smith 
with that frank cordiality which is their well-known cha- 
racteristic. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Reeves have been spending the week at 
Brighton. On Sunday, they will start for the Worcester 
Festival; thence to Norwich, and thence to Liverpool, for the 
opening of St. George’s Hall. 

Mapame Anna Tuition has arrived from New York by the 
steam ship Africa, after an absence of three years. Her tour 
through the United States was one of continued success. 

Briguton.—Among the musical visitors to this fashionable 
watering-place lately have been Mr. Sterndale Bennett, Mr. 
Henry Smart, Mr. and Mrs. F. B, Jewson, Mad. Angiolina 
Bosio, Signor Luigi Mei, Mr. Howard Glover, Mr. and Mrs, 
Sims Reeves, etc. 

Deatu or M. Lavrent.—This young artist, a member of the 
company of the Théatre Lyrique, died last Wednesday week, in 
consequence of having taken a bath too soon after dinner. Our 
readers will, no doubt, recollect M. Laurent’s performance in 
Ia Promise, ete, with Mad. Marie Cabel at the St. James’s 
Theatre this season. 

Sienor Rosst.—Among those artists who accompanied the unfortu- 
nate Madame Sontag to Mexico, was Signor Rossi, a gentleman well 
known to the New York public, and an account of whose death we have 
just received by the American paper. Signor Rossi was a native of the 
Pontifical States, and was educated for the bar. The difficulties at- 
tendant on the eruption of the Young Italy party, of which he was a 
member, induced him to leave the land of his birth and seek his for- 
tune elsewhere. Having naturally a fine bass voice and some culti- 
vation, the musical profession presented many advantages to Rossi, and 
in 1847 he accepted an engagement under Sanquiico and Pati to appear 
at the Astor-place, Opera House, New York. During the first and 
second season he acquired considerable popularity, but when the Truffi 
and Benedetti émeute broke out, he sided with those artists against the 
Manager, Maretzek. The professional unpopularity of this step re- 
tarded Signor Rossi’s progress, and, added to natural indolence, pre- 
yented his fulfilling the promise of his début. Signor Rossi was about 
32 years of age, 


Mrs. Strrtinc.—This popular actress, from a chronic disease 
of the eyes, brought on by a severe cold, has been compelled to 
leave the stage, to which, it is feared, she will never be enabled 
to return. Mrs. Stirling was an admirable and highly natural 
actress, and her loss cannot be readily supplied. : 

INTERNATIONAL CopyricHt.—The Lords Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury have caused to be transmitted to the Com- 
missioners of customs, for their information and guidance, copies 
of anew dry-book stamp, used in the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha, for stamping books imported into this country, under the 
copyright convention, and the commissioners have caused their 
loadilon” communication, together with the patterns of the 
stamps, to be furnished to their officers in London, and transmit- 
ted to the collectors and comptrollers at the several ports 
throughout the kingdom for their information and government. 

APpoLtonicon Orean Rooms.—On Wednesday evening, Mr. 
S. Noble played at the above rooms, on a new chamber-organ, 
built by Mr. Robson. The programme included a fugue of J. 8. 
Bach, the canzonetta in G minor from Mendelssohn’s quartet in 
E flat, Sterndale Bennett’s overture to the Naiades, a “selec- 
tion” from the Huguenots, the overture to Der Freischiitz, and 
other pieces from Rossini, Handel, Kullak, and Mendelssohn. 
A little more real organ-music would have added to the interest 
of the performance. Our organists appear to be gradually over- 
looking the — character of the noble instrument they 
profess, Perhaps the increased resources of modern mechanism 
offer a temptation not easy to resist, in which case they are to 
be excused, if not to be commended. 





DRAMATIC. 


Lyceum.—The farewell performances of Mr. and Mrs. Sims 
Reeves were brought to a termination on Saturday night, when 
the Sonnambula was given, followed by the favorite comedietta 
of Patter versus Clatter, in which Mr. Charles Mathews appeared, 
concluding with the Waterman—Tom Tug, Mr. Sims Reeves— 
the entertainments being for the benefit of Mr. Allcroft. The 
theatre was inconveniently crowded, and sundry émeutes took 
place in the gallery—although it had been enlarged to accom- 
modate a thousand persons—which interrupted the progress of 
the opera, and was not very gratifying to those who wished to 
listen quietly. The police at last interfered and restored order. 
The performance was received throughout with the greatest 
enthusiasm. The vocal “hits” of the opera were the duets, 
“Take now this ring,” by Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves: Mr. Sims 
Reeves in “ All is lost now,” which he sang with infinile tender- 
ness and passion and the rondo finale, “ Oh do not mingle,” by 
Mrs. Sims Reeves. The first finale, well acted by both, produced 
a great effect. 

Mr. Charles Mathews obtained a cordial reception. He is an * 
immense favourite with the public, more especially with that 
part of it which patronizes the Lyceum theatre. His perform 
ance in Patter versus Clatter, is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. If glibness and volubility of tongue alone would constitute 
a great actor, Mr. Charles Mathews might, without hesitation, 
step into the shoes of Macready. Signor Lablache himself could 
not pronounce a greater number of syllables ina given space 
of time. If Mr.Charles Mathews had a voice, and knew how 
to sing,he might even compete with Signor Ronconi in “ Largo 
al factotum.” 

There can hardly be a greater treat to the lover of ballad 
singing than to hear Mr. Sims Reeves in the songs of Tom Tug, 
The two ballads, “Oh! have you not heard of a jolly young 
waterman,” and “ Farewell my trim-built wherry”—-so different, 
but both so excellent—are specimens of pure English singing, 
which would be almost lost but for this gentleman, whose taste 
in this genial style could hardly be surpassed. The public were 
delighted; but the encores, though vociferous and unanimous, 
were not complied with. Sunday was close at hand, and Mr, 
Alleroft very properly refused to accede to the re-demands, 

The “farewell performances” of Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves 
have proved highly remunerative to Mr. Allcroft, who, most 
scceaie, has made more money in a few nights, than other 





managers in as many weeks, 
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A CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED - LIST 


OF 
THE HISTORICO-CRITICAL MUSIC-JOURNALS 
WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN GERMANY. 


[Those marked with a star are still in existence. We are indebted for 
the following to a contributor to the New York Musical World and 
Times—Herr H. Albrecht.] 


1. Critica Musica, &e. (Joh. Mattheson.) 2 vols.,4to. Hamburg,1772. 

2. Musikalische Bibliothek, &. (L.C. Mizler v. Kolof.) 4 vols., 
8vo. Leipzig, 1736-54 

3. Musikalischer Starrstecher, &c. (L. C. Mizler v. Kolof.) 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1740. 

4. Der Musikalische Patriot. (Henkel.) 4to. Braunschweig, 1741. 

5. Der Kritische Musikus. (Joh. Ad. Scheibe.) 8vo. Hamburg, 1745. 

6. Der Kritische Musikus an Der Spree. (F. W. Marpurg.) to. 
Berlin, 1750. 

7. Histor. krit. Beitriige z. Aufnahme d. Musik. (F. W. Marpurg.) 
5 vols., 8vo. Berlin, 1754-62. 

8. Kritische Briefe iieber Die Tonkunst, &. (F. W. Marpurg.) 
8 vols., 4to. Berlin, 1760-64. 

9. Wochentliche Nachrichten, &., die Musik betreffend. (J. A. 
Hiller.) 4 vols., 4to. Leipzig, 1766-70. 

10. Betrachtungen der Mannheimer Tonschule, Monatschrift. (G. 
Vogler.) 8vo. Mannheim, 1778. 

11. Musikalisch Kritische Bibliothek. (J. N. Torkel.) 3 vols., 8vo. 
Gotha, 1778-79. 

12. Musikalisches Kunstmagazin. (J. R. Reichhardt.) 2 vols., fol. 
Berlin, 1782-91. 

13. Magazin der Musik. (C.F. Cramer.) 3 vols.,8vo. Hamburg 
and Coburg, 1783-89. 

14, Musikalische Bibliothek. (H. and F. v. Eschtruth.) 2 vols., 
8vo. Marburg and Giessen, 1784-85. 

15. Musikalische Realzeitung. (H. P. C. Bossler.) 3 vols., 4to. 
Speyer, 1788-90. 

16. Musikalische Correspondenz. (H. P. C. Bossler.) 3 vols., 4to. 
Speyer, 1790-92. 

17. Musikalisches Wochenblatt. (J. F. Reichhardt.) 2 vols., 4to. 
Berlin, 1791-92. 

18. Berlinische Musikalische Zeitung. (J. C. Z. Spazier.) to. 
Berlin, 1794. 

19. Journal der Tonkunst. (H. C. Koch.) 8vo. Braunschweig 
and Erfurt, 1795. . 

20. Augsburger Musikalischer Merkur. 4to. Augsburg, 1795. 

21. Jahrbuch der Tonkunst. (J. T.v. Schonfield.) 8vo. Prag., 1796. 

22. Unpart. Kritik d. Kirchenmusiken, Concerte und Opern, &c. 
(J. G. Thomas.) 4to. Leipzig, 1798. 

23. Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung. (1, F. Rochlitz; 2, G. W. 
Fink; 3, Hauptman; (C. Lobe.) 50 vols., 4to. Leipzig, 1798-1848. 

24, Apollo, eine Musikalische Zeitschrift. (A. J. Werden and W, 
Schneider.) 8vo. Leipzig, 1803. 

25. Musikalische Monatsschrift. (F.X. Gloggl.) 4to. Linz, 1803. 

26. Berlinische Musikalische Zeitung. (J. F. Reichhardt.) to. 
Berlin, 1805-6. 

27. Musikalische Zeitung f d’Oesterr, Staaten. (F. X. Gloggl.) 4to. 
Linz, 1812. 

28. Wiener Musikalische Zeitung. 4to. Wien, 1813-14. 

29. Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung. (1 Mozel; 2 Kanne,) 8 vols, 
4to. Wien, 1817-24. 

80. Polyhymnia, eine Musikalische Zeitschrift, 4to. Leipzig, 1817. 

31. Mnemosyne, ein Wochenblatt f. Kunst. (Musikal Zeitschrift, 
Ebers.) 4to. Leipzig, 1817. 

82. Leipziger Kunstblatt, &c. (A. Wendt.) 4to. Leipzig, 1817-18. 

33. Zeitung fir Theater und Musik. (Kuhn.) 3 vols. Berlin, 1821-23. 

84. Berliner allgm, Musikal. Zeitung. (A. B. Marx.) 7 vols., 4to. 
Berlin, 1824-30. 

35. Cicilia, Zeitschrift fiir die Musikal. Welt, (1,Gfr. Weber; 2, 
L. W. Dehn.) 25 vols., 8vo. Mains, 1824-48. 

86. Allgemeiner Musikalischer Anzeiger. 4 vols.,8vo. Frankfort, 
1823, 1834-36. 

37. Musikalische Hilpost, &. (KiiserandC. Lobe.) 4to. Weimar, 
1826. 

38. Miinchner Musik Zeitung. (F. Stdpel.) 2 vols., 4to. Miinchen, 
1826-28. 
m., a Zeitung. 2vols,4to. Frankfort-on-the Maine, 








40. Eutonia, eine Padagogische Musik Zeitschrift. (J. Heintzoch.) 
10 vols., 8vo. Breslau, 1829-37. . 

41, Allgemeiner Musikalischer Anzeiger. (F. Castelli.) 14 vols., 
8vo. Wien, 1829-42. 

42, Monattsschrift d. Gesellchaft d. Musikfreunde d. Oestrr Staaten. 
2 vols., 8vo. Wien, 1829-30. 

43, Iris, im Gebiete der Tonkunst. (F. Rellstab.) 12 vols., 8vo. 
Berlin, 1830-41. 

44, Zeitschrift fiir den Deutschen Kirchengesang. (Kromm.) 
Gotha, 1832. 

45. Schlesische Zeitung fiir Musik. (F. Mehwaldt.) 4to. Breslau, 
1832-35. 

46. Berliner Musikalische Zeitung. (C. T. J. Girschner.) 4to. 
Berlin, 1833. 

47. Musikalisches Jahrbiichlein, &. (J. E. Hauser.) 12mo, 
Audlinburg, 1833. 

48. Carlsruher Theater und Musikblatt. 4to. Carlsruhe, 1834. 

*49. Neue Leipziger Zeitschrift fiir Musik. (1, R. Schumann; 
2, F. Brendel.) 39 vols., 4to. Leipzig, 1834-54. 

50. Musikalisches Conversationsblatt. 8vo. Hamburg, 1835. 

51. Hamburger Musikalische Zeitung. (G. A. Gross.) 4to. Ham- 
burg, 1838. 

52. Jahrbiicher d. Deutschen National Vereins f. Musik. (G. Schil- 
ling.) 4 vols., 4to. Carlsruhe, 1839-42. 

53. Der Minnesinger, Musikalische Unterhaltangsblitter. 5 vols., 
1839-43. 

54. Blatter fiir Musik und Literatur. (Jul. Schuberth.) 11‘vols., 
8vo. Hamburg, 1840-50. 

55. Der Musikalische Postillion, Ein Wochenblatt, &. (D. Miiller.) 
8vo. Augsburg, 1841. 

56. Zeitschrift f. Deutchlands Musikvereine, &c. (Dr. 8. Gassner.) 
5 vols., 4to. Carlsruhe, 1841-45. 

57. Musikalisches Volksblatt. (Alois Schmidt.) 4to. Stuttgardt, 
1841. 

*58. Euterpe, Musik Zeitung f. Deutschland Volksschiillehrer. (E. 
Heutschel.) 14 vols., 8vo. Leipzig, 1841-54. 

59. Allgemeine Wiener Musik Zeitung. (Dr. A. Schmidt.) 8 vols. 
4to. When, 1842-49, 

*60. Signale fiir die Musikalische Welt. (B. Senff.) 12 vols., 8vo., 
Leipzig, 1843-54. 

61. Musikalisch Liturgische Blatter. (C. F. & G. Rink.) 1 hft. 
Darmstadt, 1843, 

62. Die Tonhalle, eine Zeitschritt fiir Musik. (G. A. Gross.) 
Hamburg, 1843. 

63. Zeitung fiir den Pianofortebau. 8vo. Leipzig, 1843. 

*64. Urania, ein Musikal. Zeitschrift fir Organisten. (G. Korner.) 
11 vols., 8vo. Erfurt, 1844-54, 

65. Berliner Musikalische Zeitung. (C. Gaillard.) 4 vols., 4to. 
Berlin, 1844-47. 

66. Musikal. krit, Repertorium aller Erscheinungen. (H. Hirsch- 
bach.) 2 vols., 8vo. Leipzig, 1844-45. 

67. Oesterreichisches Theater und Musik Album. (J. A. Beutel.) 
4to. Prag. 
me. .. Der Gesellschafter, Musikalische Unterhaltungsblatter. 3 vols, 

ainz. 

69. Der Musikalische Salon. (H. Michaelson.) 2 vols.,4to. Berlin, 
1846-47. 

70. Teutonia, Blatter f. d. Deutschen Mannergesang. (Otto and 
Schladebach.) 4 vols., 8vo. Schleusingen, 1846-49. 

*71. Neue Berliner Musik Zeitung. (G. Boehn.) 8 vols., 4to. 
1847-54. 

72. Allgemeiner Musikalischer Anzeiger. 8vo. Wien, 1840. 

73. Das Orchester, Zeitschrift f. Deutsche Musiker. (C. Hemming, 
&e.) 2vols., 4to. Zeitz, 1849-50. 

74. Philomusos, Ein Blatt f. Freunde d. Tonkunst. (J. Lehmann.) 
3 vols., 8vo. Sondershausen, 1849-51. 

*75. Rheinische Musik Zeitung. (1, L. Brischoff; 2, A. F. Riccius.) 
5 vols., 4to. Coln, 1850-54. 

76. Monatschrift fir Musik. (F.R. Lanner.) 8vo. Kénigsberg, 1851. 

77. D. Musikal. Repertorium, Journalistik und Literatur. (A. 
Gebhardt.) 8vo. Dillingen, 1851. 

*78. Echo, Berliner Musik Zeitung. (E. Kossak.) 4 vols., 4to. 
1851-54. 

79. Neue Wiener Musik Zeitung. (F. Gloggl.) 2 vols., 4to., Wien, 
1852-53. 

*80. Organ fiir Kirkliche Tonkunst, (Prof. Ortlieb.) 3 vols., 4to. 
Stuttgardt, 1852-54. 

ay Suddeutsche Musik Zeitung. (J. Schott.) 3 vols., 4to, Mainz, 
1852-54. 
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' §2. Zeitung f. Orgel-Clavier-u-Fliigelbau. (C. Hartmann.) 2 vols., 
4to. Weimar, 1852-53. 

*83. Fliegende Blitter fiir Musik. (C. Lobe.) 8vo. 
1853-54. 

#84, Niederreinische Musik Zeitung. (L. Bischoff.) 2 vols., 4to. 
Coln, 1853-54. 


Leipzig, 





*85. Zeitschrift z. Veredelung des Synagagogengesangs. (H. Ehr- 
lich.) 2 vols., 4to. Meiningen, 1858-54. 
MUSIC AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—It may appear ungenerous to criticise any of the arrangements 
of so noble an enterprise as the Sydenham Crystal Palace. It is, how- 
ever, in no captious spirit I offer a few remarks as a rejoinder to the 
admirable letter of an English musician in your last number, on what 
ought to be a very important and prominent department of this admi- 
rable undertaking. I allude to the musical department, a/ias the brass 
band, or whatever nomenclature it may be called. 

There is no use denying the fact, the organisation of this band has 
from the first day it performed in public been deemed a fuilure by the 
most competent judges—miiitary band-masters and others who are 
capable of judging what it ought to be for such a public amusement 
have condemned it. Nor could it be otherwise. The materiel of the 
performers could not as far as each individual, with very few exceptions, 
is concerned, be equalled in any other country; but, as I said above, the 
organisation and mixture of the several instrutments in the formation of 
the whole, displays an amount of inexperience and ignorance hardly to 
be expected in these days from the merest tyro in such an affair. You 
will ask naturally enough who were the professors consulted by the 
directors on the formation of the band of the Crystal Palace. I should 
certainly like to know—it is neither an orchestra, nor is it a military 
or brass band of the usual approved style, nor in use in any of the 
bands of the Foot Guards, the Corps de Guides in Paris, or the 
famous Austrian military bands, the delight of all visitors to Vienna, 
but adescription of the bastard brass and military, species, without 
a single redeeming point in its favour. For instance, there is a soli E 
flat squeaking*against six or eight nasal saxophones, instruments of a 
very doubtful character, which must have been introduced as an expe- 
riment, They should be obliterated forthwith—nothing but ignorance 
could have dreamed of introducing them in such a band. ‘They have 
not half the power, tone, or effect of the clarionet. Every object within 
this vast museum should appear in a condition best adapted to incul- 
cate correct taste, and I am well aware that the combination of music 
with the other details in connection with the Crystal Palace is a 
subject of high interest to men of cultivated taste, rich and poor—it 
appears to me that the Crystal Palace is a vast educational establish- 
ment, not the place where such diledtante experiments ought to be tried, 
and then presented to the public as sanctioned by the presumed au- 
thority which will naturally attach to such very questionable musical 
proceedings. The only consolation I have is, that such an outrageous 
proceeding as the quackery of such a band, as far as the art is con- 
cerned, will so disgust the many, that the directors will be obliged to 
call in some competent parties who shall in that way arrest the spread 
of the evil. I would recommend a musical committee, who should 
choose and arrange what music should be performed, instead of the 
wretched attempt made at performing, daily, third and fourth-rate 
French and German compositions, unworthy of such a place—and who 
would see that the music was properly arranged for the respective 
instruments, and not have, as I have seen, Oboe parts attempted 
on Fliigel horns, or Flute parts spluttered out on E flat soprano 
Sax Horns, and told then and there to be transposed a fourth 
or fifth lower, totally impossible to be executed by any artists, not 
being in the compass of the instrument—such incongruities would 
deserve a looking after if there was a capable person amongst the 
* powers that be,” if not it will soon work its own cure. The admirers 
of music, and they are legion, who visit the Exhibition, do cry out 
against the inefficiency of the band, and I say with some show of justice. 
I enclose for your perusal a satire distributed and posted for the last 
few weeks in the neighbourhood of Sydenham. It was drawn up by 
one of the most eminent wits, at the instigation of a numerous and 
influential party, who were disgusted, to say the least of it, at the exhi- 
bition of music held forth by the Crystal Palace Band, a man decked 
out with gold lace beating time with his back to the performers, 
blowing as they liked a French overture not capable of being played by 
such an orchestra. It will speak for itself:— 

“Fives Hunprep Pounps Rewarp.—Lost, on the road from the 
Crystal Palace, the entire recollection of what the tunes were played by 









the Brass Band. They are supposed to have been discovered in the 
ruins of Nineveh, and formed part of the famous symphony of which 
the old winged-bull died. Any clever old theoretical high-art musician 
who hates popular melodies and can recall their names, so that they 
may be hermetically sealed up for ever in one of the courts, will be 
cheerfully rewarded by The People, ‘ whose Palace it is.’ Apply to Mr. 
William Jones, The Kilpack Door, (late Gliddon’s, King Street, Covent 
Garden.” 

Trusting you will excuse the length of this communication, which I 
forward with the hope of exposing yer in the musical art, 

remain, yours, &c., 


Sept, 1, 1854. A Hater or Humsva. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A FINE TONED VIOLONCELLO, by Joszpu 

GvANERIts, in excellent preservation, with a well-made case and 
bow, to be sold for £15, cost originally £30. May be seen at Boosey and 
Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


IANOFORTE and SINGING.—A Professional Lady 

of great experience will be happy to receive Pupils for the Pianoforte 
and Singing, on very moderate terms, having considerable spare time 
between the summer and wintef seasons. Address KE. H., care of Messrs. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


ONSERVATORIO OF MUSIC IN COLOGNE.— 
Rheinische Musikschule—Director, F. H1nLER. Complete musical 
education for artists of both sexes. Price £12a-year. The next semestre 
begins the Ist October. Particular information will be given by the 
Secretary of the Conservatorio, Marcellenstrasse, No. 35, Cologne, 


USIC and POETRY.—To Authors and Amateur 
Composers.—Mr. GrorGE Barker (Composer of the ‘White 
Squall,’ “Mary Blane,” the “Irish Emigrant,” &c.) continues to set 
Words to Music, or arrange Melodies for the Pianoforte, either for 
private circulation or for publication. 56, Brompton-square. 


IGOLETTO for PIANOFORTE SOLO.— Boosey and 

Sons’ new editions, at half the former prices. The favourite Airs 
from Rigoletto, in 2 books, price 2s. each, Voss’s Grand Fantasia on 
Rigoletto, 2s. Oesten’s Fantasia, 1s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—The Midsummer 

Vacation terminates on Monday, September 4th, 1854. Candidates 

for admission must attend at the Academy on Saturday, September 2nd, 

at Two o’Clock, p.m., for examination before the Board of Professors, 

Two King’s Scholarships, one male and one female, will be annually eon- 

tended for at Christmas. They are open to competition by the pupils of 

the Academy, in common with all other candidates, from the ages of 

twelve to eighteen. The King’s Scholars receive their musical education 
gratuitously for two years. 

By order of the Committee, 
J. GIMSON, 


Secretary, 























Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-street, 
Hanover-square, Aug. 26th, 1854. 








ORFOLK and NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
in aid of the Funds of the principal Charities in the County of 
Norfolk and City of Norwich.—Patron, the Queen. Vice-Patrons, 
H.R.H. The Prince Albert, H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge, and 
H.R.H. The Duchess of Kent, President, The Earl of Leicester, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County. On Tuesday, Wednesday, ‘Ihursday, and 
Friday Mornings, September 12, 13, 14, and 15, Grand Performances of 
SACRED MUSIC, including Beethoven’s SERVICE IN C; Rossini’s 
STABAT MATER; Meyerbeer’s 91st PSALM; the CREATION; 
ELIJAH; and the MESSIAH. On Tuesday, Wednesday,, and 
Thursday Evenings, Sept. 12, 13, and 14, GRAND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS CONCERTS, including Handel’s ACIS and GALATEA ; 
Selections from the Works of MOZART, SPOHR, and WEBER, and 
other eminent composers. Principal singers, Mesdames Bosio, Clara 
Novello, and Castellan; Madame Weiss and Miss Dolby; Messrs, 
Gardoni, Reichardt, and Sims Reeves, Sig. Belletti, Mr. Weiss, and 
Sig. Lablache. The Band and Chorus will consist of 400 Performers. 
Conductor, Mr. Benedict. The Performances will take place in St, 
Andrew’s Hall 
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ILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. — Militia 
Regiments or parties joining Bands, and in want of Instruments, 
Music, or a Band Master, are invited to apply to Messrs. BOOSEY anp 
SONS, 28, Holles-street, Military Instrument Manufacturers, and Music 
Publishers to her Majesty’s Army and the Hon. E. I. C.’s Service. The 
high character of their Instruments and Journals for Reed and Brass 
Bands are ‘acknowledged throughout the Army.—A Register kept of the 
most experienced Band Masters. 


GGS.—-HATCHING MADE EASY.—MINASIS 
PATENT INCUBATOR.—Orders for the above machine must be 
sent one month before required. Machine for hatching and rearing 100 
eggs, £7 10s, complete, including two burners and two reservoirs, aud 
the regulating stand; for 200 eggs, £12; for 360 eggs, £18. For par- 
ticulars as to the method of hatching eggs and average, see the Morning 
Post, August 2; Mechanic’s Magazine, July 29; Morning Herald, July 
17, &. £100 challenge against any other incubator in the world, 
Address Signor Carlo Minasi, Brecknock-place, Camden-road, 








HE SAXOPHONE.—Rupat., Ross, Carrs, and Co., 
100, New Bond-street, sole agents in this country for M. Sax’s 
military instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax Horns, Sax 
Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a great variety 
of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new and beautiful-toned instru- 
ments, the Saxophone. “These new instruments (brass and played by 
a réed), possess a charm equal to the originality of their tone, and they 
carry to the highest degree of perfection, la voix expressive.”—Report 
of Jurors, Great Exhibition. 


MHE LONDON ORCHESTRA. —Conductor, Mr. 

Frank Mort; Leader, Mr. Torrtwatt. Messrs. Burret, Lazarus, 
Baumann, Rémusat, Lovell Phillips, Mount, ‘Tolbecque, Nadaud, Payton, 
Mann, Carrodus, Vogel, D. Godfrey, Cioffi, Prosptre, Chipp, Zeiss, 
Antoine, Guest, Russell, Standen, N. Mori, W. ‘Thirlwall, Crozier, 
F. Godfrey, Gleadow, Anderson. This celebrated Orchestra may be engaged 
to perform at Oratorios, Operas, and Concerts, either in London or the 
Provinces. Communications to be addressed to Mr. A. Guest, Hon. Sec., 
1, Kingston Russell-place, Oakley-square, Catnden-town, or to Messrs. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





N E Ww M U 8 I 0. 
l From the Liverpool Mail, August 19. 

The following works are published by Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, 
London:— 

1. Partant pour la Syrie,—Quadrille, by H. Laurent. 

2. Fantasia on themes from “ Rigoletto,” by Madame Oury. 

3. The Bulgarian Polka, by G. Montague. 

4, The Barcarole in “ Rigoletto,’ by R. Nordmann. 

5. Chanson & Boire, by A. Gollinick. 

No. 1 is a very pretty set of quadrilles, founded on melodies composed 
by Queen Hortense, which were very popular during the reign of the 
First Napoleon, winding up with the now famous national air, “ Partant 
pour la Syrie.” These quadrilles, which are carefully arranged in easy 
keys, were played with great applause at the French ambassador’s recent 
bal costumé, and will doubtless become popular in more democratic 
circles, 

No. 2 isa brilliant fantasia, by Madame Oury (a fashionable teacher at 
Brighton), on themes from Verdi’s popular opera of Rigoletto, consisting 
of an allegro iu F, an andante in D flat, an allegretio in A flat, and a 
grand galop in F minor, arranged with musician-like taste, and forming a 
very pleasing exercise for young ladies and gentlemen with very supple 
fingers. 

N o. 8 is a lively polka, beautifully illustrated by Brandard, but in no 
respect different from the thousands of polkas which have preceded it, 
being neither better nor worse than the majority of them. It is tolerably 
easy to play, and the time is well marked—two essentials in drawing-room 
dance" music. 

No. 4, Taking the popular air in Rigoletto for his theme, viz.: 
Le Donna 2 Mobile, sung so charmingly by Mario, M. Nordmann has 
produced a florid and difficult arrangement for the pianoforte in B flat, 
which, when thorouglily mastered, will doubtless prove both showy and 
effective. 

No. 5. Herr Gollmick is, we fancy, a very promising composer. His 
Chanson & Boire is lively and original, full of true Bacchanal spirit, yet 
free from coarseness and common-place, while he has not attempted to 
prove his theoretical knowledge of his art by making his Chanson almost 
impossible to be played except by a Lizst or a Thalberg. We shall look 
for further compositions from Herr Gollmick with interest. 

BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street. 





UDALL, ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 
have been appointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax, to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, may be 
had on application, post free. It will be seen from this list, that M. Sax’s 
Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Manufactory, 
at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them. 


UST PUBLISHED.—TWO SONGS, from Op. 90 of 
BEETHOVEN, “PEACE,” and “WAR,” Edited by Jostan 
Pirtmann. G. Scheurmann, 86, Newgate-street. 


O THE MUSIC TRADE.—Wesset and Co. being 

informed that some persons intend publishing several of their works 

by foreign composers, copyrights until the late extraordinary decision in 

the House of Lords, they will, should any such publication take place, 

supply the trade with their own original editions at a price barely 
exceeding the cost of paper and print, 229, Regent-stieet. 


HE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA.—A Collection 

of Twelve Operatic Chefs-d’couvre, published tor Voice and Piano, 

in a new and perfect form, unsurpassed by any Foreign or English 

Editions for truthfulness, elegance, and cheapness. Each Opera has an 

English and Foreign Text, Memoir, Notes, Stage Directions, &., edited 

by Messrs. Movtp and Rocxstro, In uniform vols., handsomely bound 
in strong ornamental cloth covers, at the following prices :— 











s. d s dd. 

Figaro w....cccccsceesseeeee 16 0 | Sonnambula ...........4.. . 12 6 
Norma ........... xciteuses TOG | TI assis cckcicces 16 0 
Il Barbiere ........6....66 16 O} Ermami i.e... cccccsceeees 15 0 
Mocks dcaskcucasceits 15 0} Zauberflite ............... 12 6 
Der Freischiitz........ wee 12 6 Iphigenia in Tauris.,.... 8 O 
UE SUBIR s csanissscscescss 18 O/| Faust ......... istsisinccce a @ 


BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street, 


USIOC, SIXPENCE PER SHEET.—Ewer and Co. 
have resolved, in consequence of the continual complaints of the 

high price of music, and the calls for discount, or abatement therefrom, 
and in order, in a measure, to supersede the incorrect reprints of some of 
their Publications, to publish and sell all their music, both copyright and 
non-copyright, English or Foreign print, at Sixpenee per Sheet; and 
they therefore beg to call the attention of the musical public to the fact, 
that henceforth all music from their establishment will only be charged 
at SiLXPENCE PER SHEET, from which price no abatement will be 
made. At the same time they beg to state, that they will continue as 
heretofore to bring out their Publications in the best possible manner, as 
regards correctness, engraving, printing, and paper, and that there shall 
be no lack of exertion on their part to improve as they proceed, 
London, 390, Oxford-street. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD PIANOFORTE OPERAS.— 
A new and perfect Edition of the best Operas for Pianoforte Solo, 
complete, correct, and cheap. Very superior engraving, printing, and 
paper, are employed in the production of these Operas, which, it must be 
observed, are now for the first time published in a perfect form. 





Now ready, 

No. 1. SONNAMBULA ase ae aes 4s. 
» 2 NORMA a es aia aie 4s. 
» 3% LUCREZIA BORGIA ... iat aa 4s, 
x» 4 DON JUAN ... ove ste aes 5s. 
» 5& FRA DIAVOLO eae tae ste 5s. 

6. FILLE pv REGIMENT 


They may also be had handsomely bound in green cloth, gilt letters and 
edges, 1s. each extra. 


OOSEY’S SHILLING OVERTURES.—A New 
Edition of the best Overtures for the Pianoforte, newly arranged 
by W.S. Rooxsrro. Price One Shilling each. 





Figaro Zauberflite Don Juan Faust 
Il Barbiere Tancredi Der Freischiitz | Prometheus 
Fidelio Leonora (1805) | Leonora (1806) | Clemenza di Tito, 











The whole 12 in one vol. (cloth), 10s. 6d. 
BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles-street, 
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ELEGANT AND FAVOURITE PIANOFORTE WORKS 
W. VINCENT WALLAGE. 


gas By a recent arrangement with this eminent Composer, the Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and CO. are constituted the 
Sole Publishers of his Pianoforte Works for Great Britain and its Dependencies. 


MORCEAUX DE SALON. 























s. d. 8. d, 
Ye banks and braes ... er ee owe (Duet, 4s.) 3 0 | Jock o’Hazeldean ... ete as tee veo ove wu 8 0 
The yellow-haired Laddie ... ive ry aie veh ... 8 0 | Logie o’Buchan ... ves tee ove eee ee we 3-0 
My lodging is on the cold ground... 3 0 | The Bard’s Legacy... see aes eee : « 8 0 
Go where glory waits thee 3 o | Lhe harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls } 3 0 
Love’s young dream } Fly not yet vee ste Pa ae al om ay 
The Soldier’s Greeting ... oes ba ate bes ... 8 ©] Oh! leave me to my sorrow see ove eee tee « 38 0 
An Irish Melody (The last rose of summer) .. (Duet, 4s.) 3 O | Blue Bell of Scotland “ac ove eee «. (Duet 3s.) 3 0 
Auld Lang Syne ... 3 0 Wandering Willie... } 20 
Highland Laddie ... } My love she’s but a lassie yet P “Sr oe 
Comin’ thro’ the rye : ee oes soe es ... 8 0! Highland Mary... wis ee ccs ae vee 3 0 
The Keel Row... ... oe ve am .. (Duet, 4s.) 3 O11 Annie Laurie $an eee ose jee oe ove oe 2 6 
Tl Sostenuto, Etude de Salon wc sete as a en nee re er 
Fantasia on “ Scots wha hae” (New Edition augmented) 3 0 | The Rose Bud Polka wa ooo eee a ost sen te 10 
Nocturne, dedicated to Mrs, Horace Twiss wis — 3 0| Alpine Melody igs ne eee he «. (Duet, 3s.) 2 0 
The Old Hundredth Psalm, transcribed for the Piano... 4 0/| Pretty Mary Waltz a se5 oe ooo wo 2 0 
The Vesper Hymn... si ditto ... ditto ... 38 0 The Anna Waltz ... eee toe eee eee eee on 2 O 
The Surprise, Andante by Haydn ditto ... ditto 3 0) L’Hirondelle, Waltz ion ay are Af eee oe 3 O 
Fading away (Song by Miss Fricker) ditto ... ditto 8 0| Le Réve, Romance, Op. 21 see a > Pm » 3 0 
Truth in Absence (Song by Harper) ditto ... ditto ... < (OU | La Gondola, Souvenir de Venise, Op. 18 a ° we 38 O 
Evening Star, Scottische .., oes ot dow oo. BO 

OPERATIC FANTASIAS, 
ON FAVOURITE THEMES FROM THE FOLLOWING OPERAS, EACH 3s. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni. | BeEtiint’s Norma Fiotow’s Martha. | AvBER’s Fra Diavolo, 
—— Zauberflite. Ross1nv’s Otello. ——— Stradella. 


(To be continued.) 


W. Vincent Wallace’s Edition of Standard Pianoforte Works, 


‘WLY REVISED AND FINGERED. 

Norz.—In consequence of the eminent success of Mr. W. Vincent WaLLace’s arrangements (characterized by the distinguished elegance 
and ease which have secured for him so high a reputation), the Publishers have induced him to revise and re-edit, with appropriate fingering, the 
following series of favourite Pianoforte Works. These Works have been, most of them, purchased by the Messrs, Rosset Coexs and Co., of their 
several Authcrs; and their value will be much enhanced by the revision‘of so experienced a pianist as Mr. WaLLacg. 








s. d. s. d, 
*ScuuLHoFr’s Carnaval de Venise 4 0} *Tarexy’s Adrien Etude i he ae ee 
¢ —— Galop di Bravura ... oe 4 0] *Srreicu. Les Hirondelles, Variations Brillantes oe w 4 0 
*—_-———— Chanson des Paysans Bohémes 3 0| *LzrzBurE-Wety. Les Cloches du Monastére, Nocturn 2 6 
*—__—_——— Impromptu Polka ms xe oF 3.0] *Lepuc. La Chatelaine, Fantasiad la Valse... bes 2 6 
*——_—_—_—_— Minuet from Mozart’s Symphony in E flat 3 0] *Dgryscnock. Bluette, Nocturne, Op.16 a bak 2 0 
* Souvenirs de Kieff, Mazurka, Op. 39 2 6 
*—____——. Grande Marche, Op. 38. ... ; oo Se 





To be continued.) 


oe 
ALSO, WITH ADDITIONAL PIECES, BY W. VINCENT WALLACE, 


Bs NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 
CzzRny’s Etude de la Vélocité, for the Pianoforte, 20th edition, s. d. | CzeRNy’s 101 Elementary Studies, 19th edition, with a choice s. d. 
with an elegant Nocturne by W. V. WALLACE see . 10 6 Pianoforte Piece by W. V. WALLACE oe ove . 8 O 





(From the Observer, August 20th.) “ . 

“Musto ror THE PraNororTe BY W. Vincent Wa1tace.—This eminent compéser has just returned from New York, in the United 
States. Mr. WaLtace’s compositions have, from their distinguished and elegant character (aided by the enterprise of the great house of W1tLIaM 
Hatt and Son), attained a wondrous popularity, surpassing in their attractive qualities the works of all living composers for the Pianoforte, His 
adaptations of the Scotch and Irish melodies are beyond all praise; his mode of treating these beautiful airs is as striking and original, as it is sweet 
and charming. They are never heard without exciting fresh admiration; and we have no doubt every pianoforte-player will feel that the ion 
of the whole series of these gems is a matter of necessity. We are able to state that Messrs. Cramer and Co. are to publish Mr. WaLLaon’s 
future vocal works in this country, while the Messrs. Ropert Cocks and Co. are appointed sole publishers of all his future Pianoforte Works for 
ag Britain and its dependencies, The before-mentioned house of WitztamM Hatt and Son, of New York, continue to be his sole publishers for 
the United States. 


LONDON :—ROBERT COCKS AND CO., NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS TO THE QUEEN. 


Published by Jonx Boosky; of 27, Notting Hill Square, in the parish of Kensington, at the office of Booszy & Sons, 28, Holles Street. Sold 
also by ALLEN, Warwick Lane ; Vickgns, Holywell Street, Agents: for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. BussRux, 
Dublin; and all Publishers. 

Printed by Wituiam SPeNcer Jounson, “Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the Parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex. 

















